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PUPILS to whom this textbook is issued must not write on any page 
or mark any part of it in any way, consumable textbooks excepted. 


1. Teachers should see that the pupil’s name is clearly written in ink in the spaces above in 
every book issued. 

2. The following terms should be used in recording the condition of the book: New; Good; Fair; 
Poor; Bad. 


Comprehensive Program for the Social Sciences: 
CONGERTS AND: VALUES 


Textbooks for Levels 1-8. 


Principles and Practices, Levels K-8 (Teacher's Editions). 
A treatment of content and a page-by-page development 
of teaching procedures. 


Beginning Level Study Prints. A set of 35 study prints to 
be used at Level K. Lesson plans are printed on the 
back of each print. 


Concepts and Values 40 for Levels 1 and 2. A set of 
40 study prints, concept by concept, with lesson plans. 


Teaching Tests for Levels 3-6, unit by unit. 

Sound Filmstrips for Levels 1-6, five for each level. 
Activity Books for Levels 3-6. One book for each level 
with more than 60 self-administering classroom activities 
keyed to the text. 

Handbook of Audio-Visual Aids for “The Social Sciences: 
Concepts and Values” for Levels K-8. Annotated listings 


of films and filmstrips correlated to units at each level. 


A series of searchbooks designed for individual work 
for Level 4 onward. 


¢ A Probe into Values. Values-clarification investigations Color Coding by Level 
(40) each for 3 to 12 pupils. Brown @ Level Six 

¢ A Probe into Leadership: Images of Black Americans. Purple @ Level Five 
A searchbook into the contributions of Black people Orange @ Level Four 
from the 1400's to 1970. Green @ Level Three 

¢ A Probe into Mexican American Experience. A bilingual Red @ Level Two 
searchbook into the cultural identity of Mexican Blue @ Level One 
Americans. Yellow » Beginning Level 
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Introduction: To the Teacher of the Social Sciences 


Throughout this nation elementary school 
children study the social sciences in order 
to learn about themselves and their fellow 
human beings. They study how people 
interact with each other, their environment, 
and their culture. As children learn about 
others they also learn about themselves. By 
studying the similarities among people, they 
find how they resemble others; as they 
study the differences among people, they 
come to a better understanding of their 
own unique identities. 


The Social Sciences: Concepts and Values 
iS a curriculum designed to facilitate each 
child's progress by highlighting the recurring 
patterns of human behavior in physical and 
cultural environments. This curriculum 
supports and encourages children in 
seeking concepts useful for understanding 
the issues and dilemmas that confront 
them, in identifying the values that guide 
decisions, and in achieving competence 

in the skills of the social studies. These 

are the ingredients of a social science 
approach to the social studies. 


Concepts (his curriculum is organized 
around key Concepts drawn from the 
recurring patterns of human behavior 

which have been observed and tested by 
social scientists. In their research into many 
cultures these investigators have advanced 
generally accepted theories regarding the 
patterns of human interaction in a variety of 


settings and at different times in history. 

By comparing and contrasting data from a 
variety of cultures, they have developed 
concepts that are the foundation of the social 
sciences today. In seeking out the facts and 
experiences underlying these concepts 
children need to read about, discuss, and 
analyze the social behavior of people in 
different cultures as well as their own. In so 
doing they uncover for themselves those 
concepts. Since concepts are developed 
through the analysis of information drawn 
from several different settings, the children 
compare and contrast data from different 
cultures. By comparing how Eskimos live in 
their environment with how Mexican farmers 
live in theirs, for example, children develop 
a better understanding of how people meet 
their needs. 


Social Studies Skills \|n analyzing the data 
from many settings children learn by using 
the skills familiar to social scientists. These 
skills, when adapted to the needs and 
abilities of children, are the social studies 
skills. Children learn to gather evidence, 
classify it, label it, compare and contrast it, 
form hypotheses, test them, form theories, 
test them in turn, and so on. They learn, 
therefore, to understand their experiences 
rationally. AS a part of this process, children 
learn the basic social studies skills: 
observing, interviewing, recording, reading 
maps, charts, graphs, and time lines, and 
making models. 
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Values As children are guided to uncover 
concepts, they find that the actions of people 
reflect what they care about—their values. 
Thus children come to seek the values behind 
the decisions of individuals and groups. 


The methods employed in the program 

are the methods of inquiry. Such a method 
incorporates the concepts and values that 
children bring with them when they come 
to school. However right or wrong these 
concepts may be, children do possess 
them. In short, children do not begin with a 
problem; rather they begin with some 
present comprehension, some knowledge, 
some understanding. In the program, they 
are introduced to a new situation that does 
not exactly fit the idea they have. Then, just 
as social scientists, the children isolate the 
problem; they observe it and spend time 
discussing, reading, and speculating about 
it. They form a working hypothesis. Then they 
may design an investigation to test the 
hypothesis. Finally, they uncover a new 
concept. This new concept fits the new 
situation and incorporates the original 
concept. They find themselves with a new 
concept that works — until another situation 
that doesn't fit comes along. 


On the next page is a model of an 
investigation. It is meant to describe the 
process of inquiry. 


Teaching the Social Sciences 


The Social Sciences: Concepts and Values 
is a conceptually structured curriculum. It 

is based on a set of conceptual schemes 
ordered in a sequence appropriate to the 
general growth and development of children 
shown in the grid on pages 8-9. The grid 
has two coordinates: 


¢ A horizontal coordinate of conceptual 
schemes 

e A vertical coordinate of behavioral themes 
arranged by developmental level 


The conceptual schemes and behavioral 
themes are not exclusive of other supporting 
concepts. Each conceptual scheme is 
further developed through concept- 
statements that build from the relatively 
simple to the more complex, and from the 
concrete to the abstract. On pages 10-19 

is a more detailed summary of each 
conceptual scheme as it appears in each of 
the first seven levels of the program, 
Kindergarten Level through Level Six. The 
summary describes the unit in each level 
which treats a particular conceptual 
scheme. It further identifies the setting the 
children will study in search of the concept- 
statement. 
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Level Six. 
Level Five 
Level Four 
Level Three 
Level Two 
Level One 
_ Kindergarten or 
Beginning Level 












hinking, or humane behavior 
all people at all times. Yet every 
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orize ten terms out of fifteen” 









then declaring that any child under 2 meters 
has no height at all, that is, he has failed 
“height.” 


From the work of research scientists and 
from observations of classrooms using 
this program across the nation, a set of 
developmental objectives for the children 
has been selected. These objectives are 
as follows: 


In Thinking Skills Children up through 
Level Two—and some in Level Three—have 
difficulty observing, listing, classifying, 

and comparing information. They also find 
it hard to make generalizations. These have 
been set as the qbjectives for thinking 
skills in Kindergarten, Level One, and Level 
Two. Hypothesizing, problem analysis, 
generating alternatives, and predicting 
consequences are reserved as the major 
objectives for Levels Three through Eight. 


Throughout the grades some children will 
observe, classify evidence, and make 
generalizations about certain subjects 
more easily than others. Much depends on 
out-of-school experiences and attitudes. 
Children cannot be expected to use their 
thinking skills with steadily increasing 
ability, and adults ought not to be 
discouraged when the child who can 
generalize about dogs or cats on Tuesday 
has trouble generalizing about families or 


schools or land usage on Wednesday. 


teas 











In a Sense of Time and Space _ The 
development of a sense of “time” is often 
difficult for young children. In primary 
grades this curriculum helps children 
become aware of the sequence of events. 
and the associated words: before-after, _ 
_ yesterday—today-tomorrow, last year—nex 
year, past-present-—future. The program 
builds on these simple concepts of _ 


































Social Science Terminology 


The special vocabulary or terminology of 
the social sciences has been created by 
research scientists to symbolize patterns of 
behavior. This terminology describes 
patterns of behavior that have been observed 
‘in many different cultures. It helps 
~ children communicate with each other and 
- understand what the work of research 
scientists can tell us. It is also hoped that 
children will become aware of the need to 
choose words carefully. The proper choice 
of terminology can avoid disagreements 
caused by misunderstanding and the hurt 
caused by choosing unkind words. 





In this program children are introduced 

to a term after they have observed the 
evidence for which the term was invented. 
After observing and discussing the function 
of people who help direct the action of a 
group, they learn that the term is “leader.” 
Then they can use the label social scientists 
use because they have shared the social 
scientists’ observations. These terms ey 
in oldface one 











Therefore, the children should be able to use 
basic verbal and arithmetic skills, to be 
responsible on the job and. at home, and 

not to falter when life is difficult. Children 
need to be able to live successfully in 

their community and to adapt to a new 
community in another part of the nation or 
the world. They need the skills, knowledge, 
and motivation to adapt. 


The schools are also required to recognize 
the differences among children and to 
evaluate their progress individually. That 
children progress at different rates is 
evident. As an example, children in a 

Level Four class were discussing the 
characteristics of a group. One group of 
children, using a set of pictures which were 
organized as problem-situations, could 
accurately isolate “groups” from 
“nongroups.” They selected a team, a family, 
and hikers as fitting the concept “group,” 
but asserted that people sitting in isolation 
on a park bench were not a group. However, 
when asked to delve into the common 
attributes (the hidden likenesses) in a group, 
they were mute. The other Level Four 
children described the group as having 
agreed-upon goals (“They know what they 


| want to do”), shared meanings (“they work 


well with each other”), and the like. Yet 


_| both sets of children had arrived at the 
| “meaning” of group. 


The implications of this example is that 
evaluation tools and procedures should be 
designed to fit the capacity of the child rather 
than the standards of today’s custom. Every 
child should be taught and evaluated in 
relation to his own development and style. 


A conceptually organized program permits 
a progression and penetration to a degree 
fitting the need of the child. A conceptually 
organized curriculum permits organization 
of the school by grades or by continuous 
progress. It permits reporting progress of 
the child without labeling him “passing” 

or “failing.” 


Teachers are guides and helpers. As 
professionals they have the tool of all 

tools —themselves. The ability to find out 
what a child already knows, and what he is 
accomplishing, takes observation skills. 
Evaluating what children put on paper is 
commonplace; it requires practice to 
evaluate how children use what they know in 
their interaction in the classroom. Obviously 
both must be done. Schools are asked to 
measure verbal achievement as a sign of 
success in the world. Schools today are also 
asked to value each individual and help 
that individual to be himself or herself. 

This is the school for hope and mercy. 


A Conceptual Schemes Approach to the Social Sciences 


LEVEL SIX 


LEVEL FIVE 



















Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 


People learn social behavior 
from groups with which they 
interact. 


People inherit and learn 
patterns of behavior, 






LEVEL FOUR 


EEVEESGREE 



















Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 


People live in a variety of 
environments. 


Members of groups learn the 
social behavior of their groups. 











LEVEL TWO adaptive behavior of the basic 
group. 
LEVEL ONE 
Children interact with the Children interact with the 
physical and social physical and social 
LEVEL K environment. environment. 





1 different a Individuals, interac ing to meet Individuals learn commonly 





| environments on the earth. - | their needs, use the resources accepted rules from each other. 
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' Children interact with the | Children interact with the 


hysical and social — - physical and social 
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Conceptual Scheme A: People are the product of heredity and environment 


LEVEL SIX 


LEVEL FIVE 



















Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 


TWO 
Acting as a Person 


People inherit and learn 
patterns of behavior. 





LEVEL FOUR 


REVERT RREE 




















FIVE 
Living in Different Places 


People live in a variety of 
environments. 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 

adaptive behavior of the basic 
group. 


LEVEL TWO 





LEVEL ONE 


Children interact with the 
physical and social 


LEVEL K environment. 





Emphasis on Physical and . 


Cultural Anthropology: 
Children explore differences in 
physical traits and cultural trai 
They view cultures changing 





Emphasis on Physical 


Anthropology: Children observe 
the similarities and differences 

in body structures and physical 
features of a variety of people— 


to food-growing. They explore 
conditions under which traits 
-may change and develop an 
_ awareness of physical traits. 








in Class, in school, on TV, and 
n families. They become aware 
of the concept of human 
variability. 











Conceptual Scheme B: Human behavior is shaped by the social environment 


LEVEL SIX 


PEVER GIVE 















ONE 
Acting in a Group 


People learn social behavior 
from groups with which they 
interact. 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment— through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 









LEVEL FOUR 


LEVEL THREE 




















Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 


+ONE 
Teaching and Learning 


Members of groups learn the 
social behavior of their groups. 





LEVEL TWO adaptive behavior of the basic THREE 
group. Learning to Be Together 
LEVEL ONE 
Children interact with the 
physical and social 
LEVEL K 


environment. 


+Emphasis on Psychology and parents, friends, and the 
Sociology: Children investigate environment. They become 
a variety of learning situations aware of the concept of 
and identify what they learn interaction. 

from teachers, classmates, 


boner e oeennet niche ann AN ca an iN EE 


Through study of people in six 
cultures, children identify what 
| children learn in their family — 

| and peer groups, as expressed 
oncept of interaction. 


+Emphasis on History: Children 
examine events of the past and 
identify instances when they 
have learned from people who 
have lived in the past. A first 


understanding of their 
relationship to their own ancestry 
and the past is established as 
children become aware of the 
concept of social learning. 





Conceptual Scheme C: Geographic features of the earth affect human behavior 


















LEVEL SIX 
BEVER EVE 
Responsibility for people and People use the environment to THREE 
their environment—through meet their basic needs. Acting to Use Resources 
LEVEL FOUR 





adaptive patterns of behavior. 


LEVEL THREE 


















FOUR 
Finding Your Way 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 


People live in a physical 
environment. 










LEVEL TWO adaptive behavior of the basic 
group. 
LEVEL ONE 
Children interact with the 
physical and social 
LEVEL K environment. 


Emphasis on Economic 
Geography: Children explore 
the uses of resources in relation 
to economic choice in a variety 
of environments with emphasis 


ENS on Physical 
Geography: Children compare 
many environments and 
determine the physical features 
that make it possible for the 


on people’s modification of 
their environment. By examining 
people's use of the environment, 
children gain further insight into 
the concepts of utilization of 


environments, and thus are able 
to graphically represent the 
concept of environment. 


earth to support life. They 
examine their own environments 
and begin to identify seasonal 
patterns. They become aware 

of the variety of environments. 


resources and conservation 
of resources. 





Conceptual Scheme D: Economic behavior depends upon the utilization of resources 


LEVEL SIX 


LEVEL FIVE 



















FOUR 
Acting to Share Resources 


People interact to utilize 
resources available to them. 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 










LEVEL FOUR 


LEVEE TAREE 
















Responsibility for people and People use resources to meet +SIX 











their environment—through their needs. Earning and Spending 
LEVEL TWO adaptive behavior of the basic +SEVEN 
group. Using Your Environment 
LEVEL ONE 
Children interact with the 
physical and social 
LEVEL K 






environment. 








+Emphasis on Economics: environments to determine +Emphasis on Economics: further into the concept of 





| Children identify some of the similarities and differences in Children become aware of their interdependence. 
basic needs of life: air, water, the ways these needs are met. dependence on the environment 
food, shelter, and love. They They become aware of the and on people. They see people 
| compare people and concept of interaction. as resources. They probe 
The six cultures are examined to 
emphasize that people use 
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an on 


Conceptual Scheme E: Political organizations resolve conflict and make interaction among people easier 


LEVEL SIX 


BEV ERS EIVs 


LEVEL FOUR 


EVE itt RE 


LEVEL TWO 


LEVEL ONE 


BEVEIRKS 















tFIVE 
Rules for Acting Together 

+S1X 

Putting Together a Nation 














Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 


Peaceful interaction among 
people depends on social 
controls. 















Members of groups are 
governed by rules. 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive behavior of the basic 
group. 


TWO 
Learning How To Act 


Children interact with the 
physical and social 
environment. 


Emphasis on Political Science neighborhood and gain 
and Sociology: Children study increasing insight into th 
the nature of rules. They examine concept of socia/ control. 
their own behavior and that of 

their peers in home, school, and 


Through examination of six 
cultures, children begin to 
realize that people all over the 
world follow rules of behavior. 
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_ A Published Program for the Social Sciences 


For each of Levels One through Six in The 
Social Sciences: Concepts and Values there 
is a pupil's textbook and the Teacher's. 
Edition, Principles and Practices in the 
Teaching of The Social Sciences: Concepts 
and Values. For each of these levels there is 
also a set of five sound filmstrips. For 
Levels Three through Six there are Teaching 
Tests and Activity Books. The structure of 
each has been carefully planned to 
implement the curriculum. 


The Textbook 


The pupil’s books for Levels One and 

Two are divided into several units, each 

of which focuses on one major concept- 
statement. Within each unit there are several 
lessons, some of which cover one page of 
the pupil's book, while others cover as many 
as four of the pupil’s pages. (In the Teacher's 
Edition each lesson begins with the heading 
“Working with the Pictures.” The pupil’s 
pages included in the lesson are listed 

with the heading.) Individual teachers may 
choose to combine more than one of the 
suggested lessons, or they may choose to 
proceed even more slowly than suggested 
in the Teacher's Edition. 


_ Find Out Also included in each unit of 


__ these two levels is an investigation called 
“Find Out” centered on the child's own 


environment. Therefore all children receive 


continuous, practice in bringing in evidence 
from their own lives to compare with the 
experiences presented in words and 
pictures of the textbook. 


The Big Idea_ Each unit ends with one or 
more summary lessons, “The Big Idea.” Here 
the children are given an opportunity to 
apply what they have learned to an entirely 
new setting. It provides an opportunity for 
both teacher and child to evaluate the 
child's progress. 


Working with the Unit: 
Action-Reading-Action 


Each section and each unit is built on the 
principle of moving from action to reading 
to action. Each segment of reading is 
sandwiched between concrete, child- 
centered experiences. Although the 
experiences vary, each is designed to 

help children focus their attention, anticipate 
what's coming, and make the information 
their own by using it to answer questions 
well within the limits of their own experience 
and degree of maturity. 


Unit Introduction —|n Principles and 
Practices in the Teaching of The Social 
Sciences: Concepts and Values each unit 
of the pupil's book is preceded by a unit 
introduction (blue pages). These brief 
introductory pages provide an overview 
of the unit with the following features. 





























TEACHER'S EDITION: — | Supplementary Materials 
[page are one or ~ 
§ which are 

efore or after the 
carefully cued to the 


In addition to the student textbooks and — 
Teacher's Editions described above, the - 
Concepts and Values program includes — 
supplementary materials to assist the 
teacher in presenting a truly multi-media 
curriculum. 


Concepts and Values: Yellow The set of 
thirty-five full-color study prints for use 
with the Beginning Level is intended to 
promote relevant dialogs with children 
and to prepare them for the subsequent 
Concepts and Values curriculum. 


ne a jo a cues and 
esponses. as of Hess 


Concepts and Values 40 This series of 

| forty full-color study prints presents 
problem-solving situations to children. 
Each print gives children the opportunity 
to apply what they already know to new and 
different situations leading to the 
recognition of problems and ue 
problem- solving. 





‘The Study Prints may be used by the . 
teacher at the elementary school | level 
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Teaching Tests Completely revised 
Teaching Tests are available to accompany 
Levels Three through Six of the program. 
These tests, published in consumable 
workbook format, consist of a series of 
multiple choice questions that require the 
child to recall, relate, and apply 
information, focus on casual relationships, 
assume different points of view, and identify 
inaccurate statements. The Teaching Tests 
have been developed to help the child 
appraise his own achievements —and to 
enable the teacher to evaluate how well 
each child understands the significant 
concepts around which the program of 
instruction is Centered. 


Sound Filmstrips These thirty filmstrips 
(five each for Levels One through Six) use 
realistic, intriguing situations to develop 
key social science concepts. 


In each filmstrip, at least two different 
examples are used to illustrate the same 
concept, giving the children practice in 
contrasting, comparing, and synthesizing 
information to form their own ideas. 


Activity Books Each activity book for 
Levels Three through Six contains at 

least sixty self-administering, personalized 
classroom activities keyed to the pupil's 
text (approximately ten per unit). Teaching 
objectives stress concrete experience with 
concepts, graph and map skills, social 
studies skills, vocabulary, following written 
instructions, making written responses, 
using a textbook, occasional extension of 
the subject matter in the text, and 
structured, creative play. These objectives 
are addressed through puzzles and games, 
fill-in and answer, draw and color, cut-out 
and play exercises. 


Handbook of Audio-Visual Aids 1o 
assist the teacher who js using any of the 
nine levels of The Social Sciences: 
Concepts and Values, the Handbook lists 
over 150 films and over 200 filmstrips, 
annotated and correlated to individual 
units within the nine levels (K-8)-of the 
program. The selections include 16mm 
films and 35mm filmstrips. 












A Probe Into Values This comprehensive 
values Clarification program is packaged 
in a box and includes forty individual 
investigations presenting the child with 

a conflict in values within his own frame of 
reference. He is led to explore alternative 
solutions to the conflict, prompted to choose 
a solution and examine the consequences 
of his choice, and given an opportunity 

to re-evaluate his choice in light of his 
findings. 


Because values clarification calls for 
confrontation and exchange between 
individuals, each investigation is designed 
to be carried out by three to twelve pupils 
working together. © 


A Probe Into Leadership: Images of 
Black Americans This searchbook gives 
children a clear understanding of the many 
contributions of Black people from the 15th 
century until 1970. Intended to be used in 
Levels Four to Six, this paperback volume 
concentrates on Black people’s participation 
and leadership in exploration, science, 
music, art, politics, and other areas relevant 
to Western civilization. 


The second section of the Probe shows 
_ Children how to acquire and use library 
skills so they can research independently 


- authentic materials on the past and present 


a history of Black people. — 
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A Probe Into Mexican American 
Experience This bilingual searchbook 
explores in depth the actions and ideals of 
the cultural groups who have contributed 
to the identity of the more than five million 
Mexican Americans living in the United 
States today. 


Also intended for Levels Four through Six, 
the book invites the child to explore the 
implications of particular values and to 
propose his own solutions to challenging 
situations. Many illustrations and 
informative maps underscore the major 
conceptual themes and each page of the 
English text is matched by a corresponding 
page of Spanish text. 
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Adapting the Program to Each Classroom 


Teachers in thousands of classrooms 
across the nation have adapted this 
curriculum to their own needs. Their 
experiences have suggested certain 
procedures that individual teachers may 
wish to use. 


Classroom Organization 


This Curriculum allows opportunity for 
different teaching and learning styles. 
Among those it can readily accommodate 
are the following: 


e Independent activity 

e« Small groups of learning partners for 
reading, discussion, and activity. These 
small groups within the class Can at any 
one time be on the same topic or on 
different but interelated topics. 

* Independent reading 

* Whole class for reading together or for 
discussion 


Individualization of Instruction 


Social science is a people-to-people 
subject; it recognizes the individuality of 
each of us. The Social Sciences: Concepts 
and Values is committed to develoomental 
objectives which allow each child to learn 
and to express learning in a variety of 
ways. It is also committed to the 


development of democratic social skills. 
How is it possible to accomplish both 
individual and social goals? 


For the individual child, each section of 
each unit can be accomplished at many 
levels of experience and maturity. The 
questions and activities, although sharply 
focused on a concept, are open-ended. 
Every section or lesson also allows each 
child to receive new information through 
reading, oral communication, action, and 
pictures. Further, each child can express 
himself or herself in writing, talking, acting, 
or drawing. Each section can be taught to 
individual children, to small groups, or 

to a whole class. - 


With the class as a Social setting, all 
children can deal with the same idea or 
concept at the same time. In this way they 
have something to focus on, talk about, and 
share. All children deal with the same 
decision-making situations at the same time. 
In this way they become aware of different 
values and actions that they must try to 
reconcile with workable and humane results. 
Thus in The Social Sciences: Concepts and 
Values social science is individualized, 

but planned for people-to-people interaction. 


Evaluation of the Child in This Curriculum 


There are certain recurring patterns of 
behavior that a teacher can observe in 
each child during the course of every unit. 
These patterns, which in part reflect the 
social studies skills, can become the basis 
for cumulative record-keeping and for 
accurate reporting of development to 
children and their parents. The basic list 
of skills includes the following: 


¢ Observing — 

* Classifying 

¢ Comparing 

e Labeling 

e Generalizing 

e Hypothesizing 

¢ Interviewing 

e Reading 

e Using pictures 

¢ Using maps and globes 

e Using charts and tables 

e Listening 

¢ Selecting and organizing a topic 

e Recognizing a problem from several 
viewpoints 

¢ Clarifying values —self 

¢ Clarifying values —others 

e Re-stating of the problem 

e Thinking of alternative actions 

e Predicting consequences 

e Making workable decisions 

e Making humane decisions 

e Evaluating and revising decisions 
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Each of these skills can be evaluated in 
several dimensions: 


¢ How often 

e How many examples 

e How much helpful explanation 

« How abstract (how able to see the 
big picture) 

e How original 


The Teacher's Edition provides suggested 
types of responses that can be expected 
from most children within an age-range for 
the activities at the end of each section. 
These responses are indicated by a 
simple check mark (/). This does not 
mean, obviously, that all children will 
respond in these words or in exactly this 
way, but it does mean that these kinds of 
responses can be expected from most of 
the children as they learn. 


Responses which show unusual strengths 

in a child within this age-range are 
specified by a check-mark plus (V+). These 
responses deserve additional recognition 
because they are: 


* unusually detailed 
e unusually thoughtful in their explanation 
¢« unusually abstract 
* unusually original 


Children who do not respond or who 
respond incorrectly can have their work 
recorded as a check-mark minus (V—) for 
that particular activity, on that particular day. 
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The following record-keeping form on page 
29 can provide a quick way. to record and 
preserve the observations of individual 
children at the end of a social studies 
discussion, after a test, or at the conclusion 
of a project. It has three major advantages: 
it measures quality as well as quantity, it 
can provide the children and the parents a 
profile of strengths and limitations, and it 
shows the children that whay they say and 
do is as important in a people-to-people 
subject as what they write. Obviously it is 
difficult to observe thirty to thirty five 
children at one time and there is no need 
to evaluate every child every day. Some 
teachers pair up—one acting as discussion 
guide, the other as observer. Some hold 
discussions with small groups of six to 
eight children. 


Teachers who use this form or an adaptation 
of it have a tool for preparing report cards. 
By adding up the number of checks and 
check-pluses that a child has been given 
for the specific activities in each section, 
the teacher can evaluate the child as an 
individual. One of the most rewarding 
features of this particular set of objectives 
and this particular system of record-keeping 
is that letter grades can be assigned 
without making all children conform to a 
particular combination of responses. 


In this way, children can learn that they 
differ from each other, that some people 


are better in some ways at some things 
than others, and that the teacher and the 
program value them for their individuality 
as well as for the skills and insights they 
share with other people. 


Communicating: Words and Nonwords 


Some children may be bilingual. It is 
helpful to have these children translate 

the text and their ideas into their primary 
language and teach each other. They can 
also do this with “silent” or body language. 


Writing is only one means of communicating. 
Children who are afraid of written words are 
often able to communicate aloud, in pictures, 
or in action. Just as this curriculum uses 
eye, ear, action, and the written word to 
reach children, so the children can be 
allowed to respond in a preferred mode. 


Reading: in Class 


Because the reading is designed both to 
stimulate and respond to classroom 
discussions and activities, many teachers 
prefer to have the text read aloud in class. 
In this way the teacher can call attention 

to the focus questions which are highlighted 
in the margins. These questions help to 
increase the children's comprehension by — 
asking them to anticipate what is coming, — 
to decide what they think about the text, 

or to examine the values involved in the 
reading. 
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Teaching Discussion Skills 

The value of discussion skills are hard to 
measure. That they are important is clear. 
From discussion mature adults recognize 
their inconsistencies and the inadequacy 
of their arguments. They abandon the notion 
that it does not make a difference how they 

think, what they notice, and what action they 
take. Many children will respond with quick 
“solutions” or a shrug of the shoulders to a 

serious: situation, historical or contemporary, 
a requires a decision and a choice. It 
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e by a special Teacher Edition sequence 
in Levels One and Two and a feature of 


Levels Three to Six called “Talking It Over’ 


in which the teacher plays the role of 
encourager and guide until the children 
learn to discuss on their own. 


Some teachers use “Talking It Over’ with 
small groups of six to ten children until 

the whole class seems to be comfortable 
with the idea of discussing rather than 

just talking and listening. Other teachers 
work with the whole class and regularly 
evaluate ‘our progress in learning how 

to discuss, By making the ability to discuss 
a conscious skill, the teacher helos children 
realize how important discussion is. 


In the sequential discussions, and from 
time to time in parallel activities to the 

text, there are suggested questions for 
teachers to help children broaden and 
deepen their understanding. These 
questions, which are sometimes followed by 
“Some Possible Responses,’ provide 
excellent stimuli for classroom discussions. 
They do not ask for hidden answers but 

for the children’s honest insights and 

their perspectives or ways of looking at the 
issue in question. 


Questions which produce multiple responses 
are productive for several reasons. 


1 They allow the teacher to assess the 
child’s state of understanding. 

2 They give every child the opportunity 
to respond to every question on his or 
her own level. 

3 They teach the child to trust an adult's 
question as a request for honest 
responses, not as a trap for public 
mistakes. 

4 They help the teacher continually 
evaluate the learning experiences for 
their effectiveness with individual 
children. 


The child’s responses clarify the scope and 
intent of the teacher questions. No class is 
ever expected to produce all the responses, 
but the level and depth of response does 
provide a means for evaluating and 
planning learning experiences. 


Discussion in a classroom also requires 
that children do not fear sharing their ideas 
and thoughts. Some teachers find that 
developing openness and trust In the 
classroom helps greatly to advance group 
discussions. But such development takes 
time. Some of the techniques that have 
been suggested by teachers across the 
country include the following: - 


1 Move slowly into sharing ideas and work. 


Some children have been trained to think oS 


that sharing and helping are forms of 








cheating and noise which will receive 
reprimands rather than praise. Children 
should be given the option of sharing 
or working alone, particularly in 
assessment tasks. Those who wish to 
record their ideas on particular subjects 

and not hand them in should be given 
that personal privilege. 








As the leaders participate, others follow. 
3 With open protection from the teacher 
ie tis. possible to encourage children to 
_ share their insights from their own 


























22 Gel the class leadership to work with you. 


Working in Groups 


Teachers often have children work in 
groups to learn how to work with other 
children. Pupils will also learn that group 
work is called for when the task is better 
done by more than one. This is different 
from three people sharing one report on 
Mexico which is best done by one. The 
function determines the size of the group, 
not the oversimplified need to learn to 
work together. 





Groups for Different Purposes 


a Groups which provide support for a 
task or the sharing of personal 
thoughts and values The learning or 
sharing partnership of two pupils works 
well-if they are allowed to choose their 
_ partner. There may be a need for some 
nonpublic, person-to-person counseling 
_ to provide a reader-partner for a 
reader, a more popular pupi for one . 
le eeds a friend. Since not all | 
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2 Groups which give everyone a chance 
to think about a subject and to be 
heard he best size for this seems to 
be three. In a group of two, one may 
dominate. In a group of four, three may 
gang up on one. If a class seems to be 
getting out of control it is effective to 
divide the class up into groups of three 
with a definite topic to discuss in 
a specified time: “how many ways out 
of this situation can you think of in five 
minutes?” A definite, fairly short time 
limit, such as three to five minutes at the 
beginning, can be increased as students 


gain skill in Such impromptu discussions. 


3 Groups to provide a way of 
“brainstorming, or thinking up as 
many ideas as possible in a short 
period of time The best size for such 
a group seems to be five. The group is 
large enough to produce a respectably 
long list of alternatives without any one 
person carrying the whole group or any ~ 
one person being singled out as having 
few ideas. The rule in brainstorming is 
that no one comments on the practicality, 
originality, and so on, of any idea. All 
ideas are to be written down without 
being evaluated. 


4 Groups to be a task force for getting a 
job done Five to seven people with 
differing skills make a good task force. 
Mix some researchers with some 
organizers, some builders, and some 
idea people. Everyone can contribute 
something; all can learn to appreciate 
help and to give it. 


Role-Playing 


Role-playing is built into the lesson plans 
of this curriculum. Role-plays are included 
as extensions of the decision-making — 
questions and “case stories,” particularly. oo 
those in “What Should You Do?” There _ 
are practical reasons for role-playing. : 
Most children from Level Three on are peer- 
group oriented. They prefer working together 
and can learn from each other. 


In the role-plays the children analyze data, 
set priorities according to values, determine 
alternatives, take action, and evaluate the © 
action according to the consequences. 
Motivation is usually high because the 
children can perform at their own levels 

of operation in problem-solving and value- oe 
forming as well as in grasp of the concepts. __ 








Here are some suggestions for developing 

role-playing abilities. 

e At the beginning of the year the shyer 
children can work in the group with which 
they feel most comfortable. A simple 
questionnaire will help you determine 

_ which children are comfortable together. 

_«© If any of the children are surprised by 

this kind of classroom participation, 
choose for the first role-plays those 
children who are the most outgoing in 
order to give the idea status with the 
others. Avoid giving a child a role with 
which he is already identified. 

« To keep the attention of the entire class 
as you give the directions, choose the 
participants after the initial introduction 
and warm-up. 

« Use a pantomime warm-up activity that 
is directly related to the setting of the 
role-play. If the setting is a baseball 
field, have the children go through the 
motions of the a6 to “get the feel” 
Oli. 

















they may need a few moments to plan 
their points of view. They may need the 
teacher's help to focus on the problem 

(Sam, how would you feel if... ?”). 

« Be sure the other children have important 
roles as observers. It must be clear to 
the observers what they are looking for 
and who is observing we nee 





e if more than two. children are participating, 
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¢ |f there is inattention, have several 
groups play out the roles simultaneously. 
Most children prefer to be participants 
rather than observers. 

e lf there is nervous laughter or if someone 
tries to act the clown or is treated like 
one, the class can discuss why people 
laugh and how laughter makes other 
people feel. This discussion will help 
set the tone for friendly, open, supportive 
behavior. 

¢ As soon as the role-play has made its 
point, it should be stopped before it 
begins to go downhill in relevance and 
and interest. 


An open-ended discussion should follow 
the role-play. The role-play helps the 
children analyze the parts of a situation; 
the discussion helps them grow in 
understanding. The teacher can keep the 
discussion open with such questions as: 


¢« What happened? 
e What did he think? 
e What did she do? 
¢ Did anything 

- else happen? 


¢« What makes this 
a problem? 

¢ ls there anything 
else we ought (Analysis) 
to remember? 


(Observation and 
data-gathering) 


¢ What about 


other people? 
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« What do you think 
is the (Synthesis) 
biggest problem? 


e What might they do? 
Why? 

e What would probably 
happen if they did? 


(Prediction 
and Value 
Clarification) 


e What difference 
does it make? 

e Who cares 
what they do? 


(Value-seeking) 


Then some of the alternatives can be played 
out. The children can discuss the 
alternatives, again according to thelr own 
values. Which ways did not hurt people? 
Which are practical? Which are likely to | 
help us get where we want to be? 





Work at Home 























The text is designed for Action-Reading- 
Action and for intermittent discussion for 
different-sized groups. The text certainly 
can be sent home, but in doing so the 
opportunities for sharing thoughts and 
practicing the uses of col epts in resolving 
human dilemmas are mv lim, 
Every section has suggested ac ivities for 
application outside the classroom. In this 
way “home” and “school” become 
coordinated settings. for learning. 





When assignments require activity outside. 
the school and home, a note to Dalene 





choices is advisable. F 
the right to restrict the ch 
activity if ee wish. 








ok The ‘orga izing themes for each grade 
: the: concept-statements for each — 

Parents. will recognize the kinds of 

ae their children need to have to 
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A Closing Word to the Teacher 


The teacher not only teaches children but 
also seeks, at least in the social sciences, 
to free the child’s intelligence for “seeking 
and testing effective reality’ in Gardner 
Murphy's phrase. 


Teachers are engaged in helping children 
come to terms with concepts and values. 
As children establish concepts and values 
concerned with human behavior, they begin 
to develop self-esteem. 


Because teaching is meant to enable 
children to meet life on its own terms, the 
teacher should help children achieve 
competence as part of their self-esteem, 
Because teaching aims both to enable and to 
ennoble, the teacher should set the example 
by showing compassion. Competence and 
compassion are the marks of the educated 
person. 


There is a discipline of responsible consent. 


lts aim ts to interpose evidence, reason, and 
judgment between impulse and action. Its 
techniques are the methods of intelligence. 
Its structure consists of concepts and values; 
its content is made up of the knowledge, 


skills, and attitudes coming from our long 
search for the good life and for correct action. 


There is, conversely, a discipline of 
responsible dissent. 


Its aim is, again, to interpose evidence, 
reason, and judgment between impulse and 
action. Its techniques are, again, the 
methods of intelligence. Its structure, too, 
consists of the concepts and values 
deriving from human interaction, and the 
great repertoire of its body of content 
comes from the interactions of citizens 

in their quest for an effective society, one 
that resolves conflict and confers peace and 
prosperity. 








Rene 
Sacer: 
eke 
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Introduction: we Look at Ourselves 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


People are the product of heredity and environment. 



















UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


Individuals resemble each other. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will: 


1 Identify some similarities of body structure among 
human beings. 

2 In words or pictures, point out physical trait differences 
that they think contribute to making each person an 
individual. 

3 Observe some similarities and differences in the growth 
and change of individuals, families, and work and play 
groups. 


CONTENT 
Evokes comparisons of: 


twins. 
unrelated boys and girls. 

two children as infants and then as frst graders. 
groups exploring heights/weights. 

races. 

self and three races. 
school and play groups. 


NOOO SP WD — 


WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


This unit takes advantage of the young child’s excite- 
ment and uneasiness at the beginning of school. The 
curiosity of children in this age range is about each other; 
their anxiety comes from the plunge into the unfamiliar. In 
activities, pictures, and a few important words, they are 
helped to focus on that which is most familiar—themselves. 
Becoming aware of their physical selves gives them some- 
thing tangible and easy to talk about, draw pictures of, 
and use to recognize in others. Focusing attention on self- 
awareness is a way of saying to each child, “You are so 
important that in school we want to talk about you.” 


EVALUATION 


As the child works with the lessons in this unit, you may 
note: 


¢ How many “ways they are alike” can each child think 
of? J/to J+ 

¢ Does each child think of anything that was not an item of 
clothing or a physical characteristic? For example: they 
are both laughing; they both like to play. /+ 


_ PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The activities themselves 
are described in detail on the teacher's pages found next 
to the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 
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Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Comparison Activity (pages 2-3) 

A Show-and-Tell Activity (pages 2-3) 

A Measurement Activity (pages 6-7) 

A Poem and Song to Enjoy (pages 6-7) 
A Class Pet (pages 6-7) 

A Nutrition Activity (pages 6-7) 

A Family-Resemblance Activity (page 8) 
A Family-Resemblance Activity (page 9) 
A Show-and-Tell Activity (page 10) 

A Card Game (page 11) 

A Trade-Teacher Activity (page 11) 

A Memorization Activity (page 14) 


NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 Bring to class two potted plants. Have children de- 
cide how they are alike and how they are different (stems, 
leaves, flowers, shapes, textures, colors, markings, frag- 
rance, size). Next place the plant between a picture of an 
animal and a picture of a tree (or the real things if pos- 
sible) and ask: 


T  ¢ How is the plant like the animal? 
¢ How is it different? 
¢ How is the plant like a tree? 
¢ How is it different? 
¢ Is the plant more like the tree or the animal? 
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2 Have a “Guess Who” bulletin board. The children and 
you can bring in baby pictures of yourselves. (Be sure 
names are on the back.) Everyone can try to guess the 
identities. Assure the children that they will get the pic- 
tures back. Some parents are uncomfortable about lend- 
ing irreplaceable snapshots. 


3 Pictures from the following books may be shown and 

discussed: 

e Hanns Reich, ed.: Children and Their Fathers (New York: 
Hill and Wang Inc., 1964). 

e Hanns Reich, ed.: Children and Their Mothers (New 
York: Hill and Wang Inc., 1962). 


4 Have the children line up in pairs. They can then mir- 
ror each other's mannerisms. Or, if a large mirror is avail- 
able, put the whole group in front of it (or smaller groups if 
you can divide your class). Have them play a “follow the 
leader’ game. They should try to look like the leader 
(smile, pout, frown, knit brows). 


5 There are several different ways for the same class to 
line up (random, girls-boys, smallest-tallest, tallest- 
smallest, by rows). Have the children see how many dif- 
ferent ways there are. You may want to divide the class 
into two teams. The teams could compete with each other 
to come up with as many different ways to line up as they 
can think of. Also, a sitting group could try to guess the 
manner in which a standing group is lining up. 


6 Children would enjoy experimenting with their senses 
to distinguish similarities and differences. For example: 


Sound—rhyming sounds, 
homographs 

Taste —apple vs. lemon, apple vs. pear, pickle vs. cookie, 
pickle vs. lemon 

Smell—flower vs. hard boiled egg, flower vs. perfume, 
cloves vs. cheese 

Feel—silk vs. nylon, silk vs. sandpaper 


bird’s songs, homonyms, 


lf this activity catches on, the children may enjoy bringing 
in their own experiments to share. Some of these could be 
retained and put on a bulletin board with these headings: 


SOUND SMELL PEEL TASTE 


In addition, other children could cut pictures from maga- 
zines to attach to the board under appropriate headings. 
A picture of a train could mean sound, food cooking 
could be smell, a person petting a dog could be feel. 


7 In order that the children show an awareness of simi- 
larities and differences among people of various ages, you 
may want to have them try to guess the age of a person 
who: 


* can feed himself only with hands and a spoon. 

e cries and complains when father tries to remove a 
bandage from a cut or when father tries to clean the sore. 
has just learned to tie a shoe. 

can use a knife when eating. 

still gets the wrong shoe on the wrong foot. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


1. There are many poems or songs which focus on themes 
of change, growth, similarities, and differences. You might 
ask a librarian or music teacher to help locate a few of 
these to enrich your lessons. Three such stories are: 


e Barbara Brenner, Bodies (New York: Dutton, 1973). 

e Bill Martin, Jr., “Growing Up, Growing Older” in Sounds 
of Laughter (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1966). This story briefly describes “Johnny” from 
one week old to retirement at 65. 

¢ Bill Martin, Jr., “Knots on a Counting Rope” in Sounds 
of Laughter (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1966). This story is about a boy who wants to hear 
stories about himself from his grandpa. 


2 A film showing similarities and differences in birds is: 


e Birds: How They Live, Where They Live: A First Film on 
Bird Ecology (color, 11 minutes). Available from: BFA 
Educational Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa 
Monica, California 90404. 


3 You may want to send for a free copy of the Height- 
Weight Chart. Make your request on official school sta- 
tionery to the Standard Milling Company, Attention: Con- 
sumer Services Department, 1009 Central Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64105. 


4 The filmstrip How We Are Alike (New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1974), specifically developed to 
accompany this unit of The Social Sciences: Concepts and 
Values (Blue). 


5 For additional films and filmstrips see the Handbook of 
Audio-Visual Aids for The Social Sciences: Concepts and 
Values (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1973). 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK 


The pictures and words in this book present many ideas to 
children. So that the children become comfortable “read- 
ers of pictures” and “readers of ideas,” the following 
warm-up activities are recommended: 


1 Gather together several pictures which you can show 
to the children. Some may be photographs; some may be 
paintings. All should be large enough so that each group 
member will be able to study them. If you select three 
pictures, try to arrange them in a sequence according to 
difficulty. Thus the easiest picture, that which shows the 
least detail, would be shown first. The next step is to show 
a small group of children the easiest picture for a minute 
or so. This group would then describe to the rest of the class 
what they saw in the picture. The remaining class members 
should try to form a mental picture from the descriptions 
they hear. Be sure all children, over a period of time, have 
a chance to be the “describers.” After the describers are 
satisfied that they have told all (be prepared for dis- 
agreements, since we do not all see things the same way), 
show the actual picture to the rest of the class. The whole 
group can then debate the answers to these questions: 


T  « Did the describers leave out anything? 
e How could the descriptions have been better? 
¢ What was best about the descriptions? 
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| 2 Tell the children to listen very carefully as you read 
this poem by Lois Lenski: 


City City City 

In the city the houses are close together, 
On the streets the stores are tall. 

The sidewalks are always full of people — 
Does any one know them all? 


All the buses and trucks keep coming and going, 
All the cars and taxis too. 

But where they go there is no way of knowing, 
Nor what they intend to do. 


Buy dresses in department store, 
In shoestore buy your shoes; 

At drugstore get your medicine, 
To newstand go for news. 


To grocery store you go for food, 

To restaurant go to eat; 

At candy shop you buy your sweets, 
At butcher shop your meat. 


In the city the stores are close together, 
Along the sidewalks in a row. 

People keep coming and people keep going, 
But who they are you never know. 


As you read this poem, the children may like to act it out. 
Some children could be buildings, others could be pedes- 
trians, buses, taxis, or shoppers. You might also tell them 
to be thinking about how this poem would look if it were 
drawn. After the reading and acting, have the students 
draw and color a picture showing everything that they can 
remember from the poem. These pictures may be displayed 
and discussed. Then the poem may be reread to give the 
children a chance to evaluate how well they listened and 
remembered. They can add things they may have missed 
the first time. This is an opportunity to explain that school 
is a place to learn. One does not have to know everything 
the first time. 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess their levels of experience prior to beginning 
this unit, you may want the children to do the following 
activity. As they do so, you can move about the room to 
observe their behavior. AS you circulate, you will easily 
determine how well children can sort items into groups 
based on similarities. 


From a grocery store buy one package of two kinds of: 


* Rice (brown, white, long grain, and so on) 
e Pasta (macaroni shells/elbows, spaghetti, and so on) 
e Dried beans (navy, black-eyed peas, kidney, and so on) 


On each child’s desk (or this may be done by pairs of 


children) place a few (three or more) items from each of 


these six groups. You may want to arrange kits ahead of 


_| time—three brown rice, three white rice, three elbows, three | 
_ wagon-wheels, three black beans, and three red beans. | 








Then give the children five minutes or so to arrange these 
items according to color, size, shape, and so on. After- 
ward, children should compare the ways they grouped 
them. 


As the children engage in this activity, you may want to 
note: 


« How many ways of grouping the items can each child 
think of? One? More than one? 

¢ How clearly can each child explain his/her reasons for 
each grouping? 
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In what ways are they alike? In what ways are they alike? 





Concept: Human variability 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: pages 2 and 3 


Before reading the text on these two pages, you may want 
to begin a discussion of human variability by asking: 


T  ¢ Does anyone know some twins? 
e¢ What are twins? 
C  « Two people who look alike. 
¢ Two people born at the same time. 
T  ¢ How many of you have a brother or sister? 
¢ How are brothers and sisters alike? different? 
C  « They may look sort of alike. 
They have the same parents. 
e They aren't the same age. 
e They may have different-colored hair. 


Now ask the class to study pages 2 and 3. Ask: 


T  ¢ Which picture shows twins? brother and sister? 
¢ How can you tell? 
* Can a boy and a girl be twins? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 
Ask the class to look at page 2 and read the text. Then, ask: 


T  ¢ How might the twin girls be different from each 
other? 
C  « They might not like the same things. 
¢ One might be fatter than the other. 


Follow the same questioning sequence as the children 
turn their attention to page 3. Ask: 


T  « How are both pictures alike? 
C « Both show two children. e 
e Both show a girl. 
¢ All the children are wearing clothes. 


(pupil's pp. 2-3) 


Turn the children’s attention to themselves as a group. 
Have them think of ways they are alike and different. Briefly 
list their responses on a chart on the board, explaining that 
a chart is a place to list important ideas: 


ALIKE DIFFERENT 

All have hair Hair colors differ 

All have eyes Some blue eyes, some brown eyes 
All are children Some girls, some boys 


A Comparison Activity 


For those children who need practice with the terms alike 
and different, you may want to bring to class some of these 
items: a flashlight and light bulb * a book and a magazine 
* a suitcase and a purse « shoes and socks. As you dis- 
play each pair, ask: 


T  ¢ In what ways is a flashlight like a light bulb? 
C_ « Both have metal and glass. 
¢ Both give light. 
T  ¢ How are they different? 
C_ « The flashlight makes light by itself. The light bulb 
needs a lamp and a place to plug it in. 


A Show-and-Tell Activity 


Children with collections may bring them to class to share 
and discuss the similarities and differences of the items 
within a collection. A collection might be baseball cards, 
ceramic animals, coins, foreign dolls, or seashells. 
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+ 6 


This is Sue when 


This is Dan when 


he was a baby. 


she was a baby. 


This is Dan now. This is Sue now. 


In what ways is he different? In what ways is she the same? 








Concept: Human variability 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 4 and 5 


Unlike the previous two pages which dealt with likenesses 
and differences among siblings, these pages deal with 
likenesses and differences as they occur in a growing 
individual. 


Before the children read the text, you might want to ask 
these questions: 


T  ¢ How are all babies alike? 
C_ « They cry and wet. 
e They have to be taken care of. 
e They grow. 
T  « How are seven-year-olds different from babies? 
C « They’re bigger and smarter. 
e They go to school. 


To help the children become aware of how they change 
and yet remain in some ways the same, you could use 
yourself as an example. If the children have difficulty 
answering, help them by giving examples as in the brackets. 


T ¢lam (say your own name). | have always been 

(say your name again). Was | ever a baby? 
(Everybody was a baby once.) 
How am | the same now, as | was when | was a baby? 
(My eye and hair color are the same. | am the same 
sex.) How am | different? (| am bigger. | take care of 
myself.) 

Now ask the children to talk about themselves: 








T  ¢ Whatwill always stay the same about you? 
e What might be different? 


Now have the children discuss the questions on pages 4 
and 5. 


(pupil’s pp. 4-5) 49 


A Poem-Writing Activity 


Your class may enjoy writing poems that begin: / used to . . ./ 
But nowl.... 

Their poems can be as long as they want, they need only 
alternate the two phrases. For example: 


| used to suck my thumb, but now | bite my nails. 
| used to ride a “trike,” but now | love my bike. 


A Poem to Enjoy 
Your class may enjoy hearing this poem by A. A. Milne: 


The End 


When | was One, 

| had just begun. 

When | was Two, 

| was nearly new. 

When | was Three, 

| was hardly Me. 

When | was Four, 

| was not much more. 

When | was Five, 

| was just alive. 

But now | am Six, I’m as clever as clever. 
So | think I’ll be six now for ever and ever. 


T  ¢ What can you remember about a long time ago? 
Can you be six for ever and ever? 


e What do you want to be different as you get older? 
Ce | want longer hair. 

e | hope there is peace. 
Te What do you want to stay the same? 
C « | wantto always have friends. 
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What are they doing? _ 
What do they find out? — 
Will they all be the same? 








Concept: Human variability 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: pages 6 and 7 


Before the children read the pages, you might want to clar- 
ify the meaning of the terms height and weight. You may 
want to discuss terms used in measuring. 


Ask the children to read the text and discuss the ques- 
tions. 


A Measurement Activity 


If you choose to do the following activity, be alert to any 
child who might be sensitive about his/her height or 
weight. Measure only those children who want to be 
measured. 


Make two charts, one for the height and one for the weight 
growth of the class. Take measurements at least three 
times during the year, recording each child’s name and the 
date on the charts. Use a different color for each new 
measurement. You can also ask the children to find out 
their birth weights and add that information to the chart. 


You might also request that the children ask their parents 
how tall they are and how much they weigh. Make a sep- 
arate chart of these figures. The children can then use the 
charts to answer the following questions: 


T  ¢ Who weighed the same as someone else at birth? 
¢ Do they weigh the same now? Why? Why not? 
C  « One might like to eat more now than the other. 
T  « Who is the tallest person in the class? Why do you 
suppose he is so tall? 
CC « Because he comes from a tall family. 


(pupil's pp. 6-7) 


A Poem and a Song to Enjoy 


Ask the librarian to locate the following poem or song. You 
could read the poem to the class, and teach them to sing 
the song. 


¢ Poem: John Ciardi: “Sizes,” in The Man Who Sang the 
Sillies (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1961). 

¢ Song: “Each Its Way,” in Discovering Music Together 2 
(Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 1966). 


A Class Pet 


If you don’t object to class pets, your pupils may benefit 
from observing and charting the growth of a young animal. 
The children can maintain a log of drawings or notes of 
their observations. The first page of the log could be a 
chart showing changes in the length and weight of the 
animal. 


A Nutrition Activity 


You may also discuss nutrition with the class. The children 
could keep a record of the foods they eat in a day or a week. 
Perhaps the school nurse or dietician might be available to 
describe the nutitional value of the food they eat. After- 
wards you could ask the class: 


T + What foods help us grow taller? 
¢ What foods help us gain weight? 


These questions can also be used as titles for bulletin 
boards. The children can draw or cut pictures from maga- 
zines to show their answers to these questions. 
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Here are Sue and Paul. 
How are they alike? 
How are they different? 


} Here are Kathy and 


Be Harry. 


How are they alike? 
How are they 
different? 





Concept: Human Variability 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 8 


This page shows family resemblances and skin color 
differences. Before turning to the page, you might want to 
do the following sequence: 


T  e Stand up if you have been told that you look like 
any member of your family. 


Have the standing children take turns telling who they look 
like and in what ways they resemble that person. Then ask 
the whole class: 


T  ¢ In what ways are you different from the other mem- 
bers of your family? 


You might also want to point out that some of the dif- 
ferences might change in time (size, weight, school, or 
work, for instance). 


Now ask the children to look at the pictures on page 8. Ask: 


T  ¢ Do you think these pictures show brothers and sis- 
ters? Why? 


The text may be read at this point. After the class discusses 
the questions, you might raise these additional questions: 


T  ¢ How is Sue like Kathy? 

Ce Both are smiling. 
e Both are girls. 
e Both have brothers. 

e In what ways are they different? 

Skin and hair color. 

e Might they both like to do some of the same things? 
e Name a few things they both might do. 
e How is Harry like Paul? 

C_ « Both are boys. 
e Both have on shirts. 


404 


e In what ways are they different? 

Paul looks older. 

e Their skins are different colors. 

Look at all four people shown on page 8. 
e What may be the same about all of them? 
They are all children. 

e They have noses and eyes. 

e They wear clothes. 

e They probably go to school. 

e They probably all have friends. 


4 oa 
ee @ 
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If the children say “probably” in their responses, you 
should ask them to tell why they think so. These answers 
may indicate progress in creative thinking as the children 
are using knowledge about themselves to hypothesize 
about others. 


Some children may ask why skin colors differ. Several 
primary books dealing with this question are currently 
available. You might ask the librarian to locate one or 
more of these books for you to share with your class. One 
book is, Paul Showers: Your Skin and Mine, (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1965). 


A Family-Resemblance Activity 


Some class members might enjoy exploring different 
families of living organisms to discover similarities and 
differences. For example, you can ask: 


T  ¢ What different kinds of dogs are there? 
C  «¢ German shepherds. 
¢ Poodles. 


(pupil's p. 8) 


T  * How are all German shepherds alike? 
Ce They are big. 
¢ They are mostly brown and black. 
T  ¢ How are poodles and German shepherds alike? 
different? 


Some children may want to bring in pictures of different 
breeds of dogs. Perhaps the librarian can help locate such 
pictures. Afterward, the children can point out similarities 
and differences in dogs of the same family and between 
dogs of different families. 


Another project might involve different kinds of trees. 
Here the children could begin a notebook by writing the 
names of different kinds of trees (oak, maple, etc.). They 
could then collect leaves from different oaks and maples 
and paste them in the book. Some children can report on 
how they can tell an oak leaf from a maple. 
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How are they alike? 


How are they different? 


Harry 





Concept: Human variability 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 9 


On this text page the children will see four familiar faces 
plus another brother and sister who represent a third racial 
type (Ann and Bill). Your class should begin to conclude 
that no matter what color people are, they share many 
similar physical traits and that no racial type is better 
than another. In addition you may want to ask: 


T  ¢ How are you like these children? 

¢ Which child has hair something like yours? 

e Which one has skin color something like yours? 

e What can you tell by looking ata picture of a person? 
Can you tell which child is the nicest? the smartest? 
Why do you think so? 
Can you tell what games Kathy and Sue might play? 
e What games do you think they like to play? Why? 
e Can you name the sister and brother pairs? How 

can you tell? 

e Do sisters and brothers always look alike? 


A Family-Resemblance Activity 


If none of your pupils is adopted, you might want to do 
this bulletin board activity. Ask each child to bring in a 
recent photograph of his parent or parents, sister and/or 
brother, and perhaps a picture of the family together. 
Write and “ditto” a letter explaining the need and use of 
the photographs and give each child a copy to take home. 
You can also bring in photographs of your family. Use the 
heads of four thumbtacks to hold each photo in place on 
the bulletin board. This way you won’t put holes in the 
photographs. You can use lengths of colored yarn be- 
tween the separate photos of members of each family. 
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Concept: Human variability 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: page 10 


Before reading page 10, you may want to have the class 
do the following activity or some variation of it. 


A Stand-Out Game 


Ask all children with brown hair to stand up. Then have 
those with blue eyes sit down, then those with green eyes, 
then hazel eyes. Only those with brown eyes would re- 
main standing. Then ask: 


T © How are the children with brown hair and brown 
eyes alike? 
e Are they exactly alike? 
e Are their noses the same? 
¢ How are they different? 


This activity plus its possible variations will help make 
each child aware of his uniqueness. 


The question at the top of page 10 is not intended to be 
discussed. Have the children read the text and then per- 
haps ask them to close their eyes and think about how 
they look. 


Pass out materials and have the children work on their 
self-portraits. You might have a mirror available in case 
any child needs help in remembering what he/she looks 
like, but don’t encourage the use of the mirror as that 
might overwhelm the child with too much detail. If a child 
seems to be having trouble, help by asking what color 
hair he/she has, or what color shirt or blouse he/she is 
wearing. Don’t have the children write their names on the 
pictures. Instead, hold up the pictures one by one, and ask: 


T  e¢ Who is this? 
¢ How can you tell? 


You might display the pictures on the board. Ask the chil- 
dren to bring a small photograph of themselves to class. 
Each child can then glue the photograph to his portrait. 
You can continue the discussion by asking: 


T  ¢ How is the photograph different from the picture? 
C_ « It has more details. 
e It isn’t in color. 


A Show-and-Tell Activity 


You might ask the children if they can bring to class 
photos of themselves at different ages. If these pictures 
are displayed on a bulletin board, the children can go to 
the board and look for similarities and differences in each 
growing child. 


You might also ask the class to shut their eyes. Then ask 
who would like to describe someone in the class. Remind 
the child not to use a name in the description. See if any 
of the children can recognize their classmate from the 
description. 


(pupil’s p. 10) 


You might also ask: 


T * Why do you suppose people have photographs 
taken of themselves or their children? 
C « To remember what they looked like at other ages. 
¢ To send to grandparents who live far away. 


You might show the children some self-portraits that 
famous artists have done. The librarian can help you lo- 
cate magazine or book reprints of such paintings and per- 
haps help find a photograph of the artist also. Rembrandt 
painted himself very often. He has left a marvelous record 
of the changes that time and life caused. If possible, you 
could display these and ask: 


T  « Do you think these pictures are of the same man? 
Why? Why not? 
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Look at these two 
pictures. 


In what ways are they 
alike? 


How are they different? 





Concept: Human variability 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 11 


Before reading the text, you might want to have the chil- 
dren study the pictures on page 11 and answer the ques- 
tions: 


T  «¢ What do you see here? 
Ce Pictures of children coloring and looking at shells. 
e Pictures of classes. 
Girls and boys. 
T «Do you think they’re pictures of a whole class? 
Why? Why not? 
C « We have lots more children in our class, so prob- 
ably there are more children somewhere else. 
T  ¢ Do we ever do things in small groups in our class? 
e What sort of things do we do in small groups? 


Now read the text questions and have the children dis- 
cuss them. Then you may want to ask: 


Te How are the groups of children alike? 
¢ How are they different? 


You may want to chart the similarities and differences that 
the children mention. Write the headings and responses 
on the board so that the children can see them: 


ALIKE DIFFERENT 

Both show four children Hair color is different 
Two girls and two boys in —_ The children are doing 
both pictures different things 


Both show school classes In one, children are work- 


Both show children doing __ ing alone, in the other 
something they’re working together 


A Card Game 


Either at home or at school, pairs or teams of children 
may play the game of Concentration. The object of the 
game is to find the greatest number of pairs of cards with 
the same numbers from a maze of face-down cards. 


A Coloring Activity 


Children can color pictures of pairs of things that are 
alike in some ways. Afterwards, you can pair the children’s 
pictures so that they can discuss the ways in which their 
pictures are alike and different. For instance, one child 
may have drawn a picture showing two balloons; one yel- 
low and one blue. His partner's picture may show a pair 
of blue mittens. 


T  ¢ How are the balloons alike? different? 

¢ How are the mittens alike? different? 

¢ How are the mittens like the balloons? different? 
C_ « Both pictures show something blue. 

¢ Both are used by children. 

¢ One shows something cloth, one is rubber. 

e They are not all one color. 


Those pictures that are not discussed, may be displayed 
on a board. In their time the children can go to the board 
and practice their skill in comparing. 


(pupil's p. 11) 


A Trade-Teacher Activity 


An interesting experiment is to exchange classes for a 
short period of time (one period or ¥2 day). If your school 
has two or more first level classes, the children in your 
class could visit and be taught by another teacher. When 
they return each class could list similarities and differ- 
ences in subjects and procedures. Both class lists could 
be compared and contrasted. 


A “Who Likes” Activity 


Children this age enjoy a game they have created called 
“Who Likes.” Have the children take turns calling out, for 
example, “Who likes blueberry pie? ballet? swimming? 
clean rooms?” Those who like an item, including yourself, 
are to raise hands or stand up. The game dramatically 
points out how people’s feelings and tastes are alike and 
different, and how people move from group to group of 
shared interests. 
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THE BIG IDEA 


What are these children doing? 


How are you like them? 


How are you different? 





Concept: Human variability 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: pages 12 and 13 


At this point, each child has probably begun to under- 
stand the concept of human variability. Most likely, each 
will be able to predict that children everywhere may look 
different, but that they are similar in many ways. “The Big 
Idea” provides an opportunity for the children to summa- 
rize their understandings developed through their work 
in this unit. 


You may want the children to look at the words “The Big 
Idea” in their books and try to explain what this phrase 
means. One acceptable response would be: 


C_ « The important thing. 


You can explain that the pages in this book with the words 
“The Big Idea” at the top show what the important parts 
of the unit are. 


Now ask the children to study the pictures on pages 12 
and 13. You can ask: 


T  « What are some big ideas here? 

Cc All kinds of different people. 

All kinds of different places. 

All the kids are having fun. 

Children look different in some ways; the same in 
other ways. 


Next, work with the text questions. 


(pupil's pp. 12-13) 
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nHieBiGAIlDEA 


- 


How are these boys 
alike? 

aa € How are they 
wei Cifferent? 


How are the other 
¢ boys like these boys? 
B How are they 
different? 





Concept: Human variability 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 14 


This page also can serve to summarize the work the chil- 
dren have done thus far. 
Before reading the text, ask: 


T  ¢ How many of you play baseball or like to watch it? 
Have the children look at the pictures on page 14. Ask: 
+ 


What do you see here? 
e Why are the boys dressed alike? 
¢ When else do people dress alike? 
C_ « In some schools they do. 
e¢ Some bands do. 
T  « Why do some people wear uniforms? 
e What if everyone on a football team wore what they 
wanted? 


Now read the text and discuss the questions. The chil- 
dren may want to discuss the following situation: 


T  ¢ What would happen if a set of twins grew up in 
different families? 
¢ How might they stay alike? 
¢ How might they become different? 


A Follow-the-Leader Activity 


Ask the children to stand in a circle with a leader in the 
middle. The leader is to make movements or do exercises 
that the children in circle can follow. Every so often you 
may select a circle member to go to the center to join the 
leader. As these two children imitate each other, the other 
children can observe to find similarities and differences in 
the leaders’ movements. Afterward, you might ask: 


T © Is it possible for two people to move alike? Why? 
C_ « No. People’s bodies are different sizes, shapes, and 
strengths. 
When have you seen people trying to move alike? 
¢ Why do they? 
C «¢ Marching bands. So they look neat. 
¢ Soldiers. So they look neat. 


T 


A Memorization Activity 


Teach the children a verse or song they can recite or sing 
in unison. Afterward, you may ask: 


T  »¢ Do we sound better when we stay together? Why? 


(pupil's p. 14) 


A Seed Activity 


Show the class two seeds that look identical (bean seeds 
would probably be best for this experiment). Have the 
children plant the seeds in dirt taken from the same place. 
The pots or jars should be identical, too. Put the jars in the 
same location. Ask: 


T  ¢ Will the plants look exactly alike when they grow? 
e What might make them different? 


Then, take two other bean seeds that appear identical and 
ask the children what conditions you could change (dif- 
ferent soil, put them in a different place, water them at 
different times). 


T  * Will these plants look like the others? Why? Why 
not? 


You might also have the class keep a notebook of their 
experiment with drawings of the seeds, the jars, and 
where they put them. They could keep a record of when 
the seeds are watered and when they begin to sprout. 
When the plants are a week old, ask: 


T ~ « Which pair of plants is more alike? Why? 
¢ Are any of the plants exactly alike? Why not? 
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— Where We Live 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME > 


The geographic features of the anh affect human be 
havior. 


UNIT CONCEPT- STATEMENT 


Individuals live in different environments on the earth. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 


Children will: 
1 Identity several different dwellings in which people 
live. a 


2 Express in their own words which ae aoe environ- 1 
ments are more favorable than others and why. — : 

3 Identify climate, water, land, and land forms as eee 
factors of the environment. 

4 Recognize that differences in vegetation may signal a 
different climatic region. 

5 Identify some ways in which the appearance of the 
~ physical environment changes with the Seasons in se 
most areas of the earth. : 

6 Express some ways in which people can hee the envi- 
ronment and, ultimately, themselves. 
7 When shown photographs of different ee iS 
be able to point to ways in which people sey their xs 
needs in Bien ways 4 











CONTENT 


Exploration and discussion of these aspects of the envi- 
ronment: 


housing. 

effects of seasons. 
glacier-jungle-desert. 

variety of seasonal changes. 
necessities for growth of vegetation. 
rural vs. urban settings. 

outer space—undersea settings. 


NOnapon-a 


WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


Children of this age range are naturally curious about 
exploring environments. They enjoy a wide variety of 
“storybook settings,” often without recognizing that they, 
too, live in a “setting.” By focusing on their own world and 
then by comparing it with vastly different locations, they 
may begin to become aware of the details of what is 
around them. Children should not be expected to “put 
themselves into a desert situation” or to estimate real- 
istically “what it would be like to live under water.” They 
do, however, get fun out of imagining the fanciful nature 
of “somewhere else,” and can begin to see the difference 
between fantasy and ‘real life but new to me.” They will 
become more aware of what is around them and how they 
need, use, and misuse the environment. 
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EVALUATION 
As each child works with this unit, you may want to note: 


e How many details of the physical environment does the 
child notice in any one picture? /to /+ 

¢ How many features of environments never experienced 
does each child notice? /to /+ 

e Can the child explain details of an environment he/she 
has never seen? Can the child compare it to his/her 
own? /+ 

e In how much detail can they explain what in their daily 
routine could be different if they lived in those other 
settings? /to /+ 


PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher's pages found next to 
the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Plant-Growing Activity (page 22) 

A Field-Trip Activity (page 23) 

A Seasonal Bulletin-Board Activity (pages 24-25) 
A Read-Aloud Activity (pages 24-25) 

A Field-Trip Activity (page 27) 

A Read-Aloud Activity (page 29) 

A Read-Aloud Activity (page 31) 
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NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 A librarian might help you locate, Illa Podendorf: The 
True Book of Animal Homes (Chicago: Children’s Press, 
1960). With this book, children can explore animal 
environments/homes. Their discoveries may then be com- 
pared and contrasted to human environments/shelters. 


T  ¢ How could your family make a home in a forest? 
e What tools would they need? 
e What tools do some forest animals use? 
¢ Do many people live in forests today? Why? 
e Are there many forests? 


Ask the children to close their eyes and try to picture 
what their neighborhood looked like before anybody found 
it. Help them “think pictures” by asking: 


T  ¢ Were there a lot of trees? 
e Was it rocky? hilly? sandy? 
e Was there enough water? 
¢« Were there roads? sidewalks? schools? 


These questions add a historical element to the discussion. 


T  * What might it be like to be the first people to make 
a home where you live? 
¢« Would it be dangerous? Why? 
¢ Would it be hard work? Why? 


2 |f you can gather old decks of cards (one deck per 
child or per pair of children) and rolls of tape,-the children 
could spread out on the floor and make dream floor plans 
by taping cards together into room shapes. Demonstrate 
how this can be done by taping four cards, bending them 
to form a square, and attaching them with a piece of tape. 
Other shapes can be made by using more cards. Again, 
children are experimenting with an environment (cards 
and floor) to see what they can create. Afterward, you 
might ask: 


How are our card buildings alike? 

They are made out of the same materials. 

How are they different? 

The shapes, the sizes of the rooms. 

Why is Jimmy's building different than Carol’s? 
They had different ideas. 


Qar7t0oa04 


You might even try this question: 


T° How are your cards like a forest? (As you ask this, 
hold up a picture of a tree and a deck of cards.) 
C - You can make houses from both. 


3 It might be fun for the children to help you make a 

bulletin board. For such a board you can cut from construc- — 
tion paper four large, identical tree trunks and branches. 
Staple these to a bulletin board, using one trunk for each 
season. Label each season accordingly. Afterward, the 
children can tear or cut little construction paper leaves 
and attach them to the branches, putting the right ao 
and sizes on appropriate trees. 








4 These three poems, and others you may find while 
browsing, can spur thoughts and discussions about 
environments: 


e “City,” and “April Rain Song,” by Langston Hughes, ed. 
by Myra Cohn Livingston, in Listen, Children (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1972); 

e “Like Me,” by Lois Lenski, in The Life | Live (New York: 
Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 1965). 


After reading the poem, “City,” you might ask: 


T  * What goes on in a city early in the morning? 
What sounds? smells? sights? 

What about night time? 

What things change? 

There are less cars at night. 


Cc 


Some children may like to pantomime or draw the waking 
up and going to sleep of a city. 


After reading “April Rain Song,” have the class discuss 
their feelings about rain. 


T  ¢ When is it nice? 
e When is it not so nice? 
¢ How does it change the way things look? 


To illustrate the poem “Like Me,” have the class look at 
pictures of homes around the world. You might ask a 
librarian to help you gather several to show. After seeing 
the pictures and hearing the poem, the children could 
color pictures that the poets might have put on the page 
with their poems. Then you could type or print the poem, 
put it on a bulletin board, and tack pictures around it. 
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5 You may want to read aloud the following poem by 
Mable Watts. Afterward, the children can discuss what 
makes plants grow and what makes people grow. 


Maytime Magic 
A little seed 
Forme tosow... 
A little earth 
To make it grow... 
A little hole, 
A little pat... 
A little wish, 
And that is that. 
A little sun, 
A little shower, 
A little while, 
And then—a flower! 


The children may want to make up fingerplay actions 
for this poem. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 
1 A book about a boy and a tree growing up together is: 


e Shel Silverstein: The Giving Tree (New York: Harper 
and Row, Publishers, 1964). 

e A book about an ideal village is: Kazue Mizumura: /f 
! Build A Village (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1971). 


2 Two films related to this unit's concepts are: 


* Eskimo Children (color, 17 minutes). Available from: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 425 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

« How Does a Garden Grow? (color, 11 minutes). Avail- 
able from: BFA Educational Media, 2211 Michigan 
Avenue, Santa Monica, California 90404. 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess the children’s levels of experience prior to be- 
ginning this unit, you may want the class to do the follow- 
ing activity: 


lf possible, take the children out for a walk to observe the 
different kinds of buildings in their environment. 


T  ¢ How are the houses alike? 

Ce They all have windows, roofs, doors, walls, and so 
on. 

T © How are they different? 


Have them note any utility wires leading into the buildings. 
Urge them to use all their senses—hearing, touch, sight, 
and smell—to learn all they can about their surroundings. 
Perhaps some of the children have a camera to use or you 
could bring a camera. The photographs you take could be 
displayed and discussed. 


As the children engage in this activity: 


e Do they describe the vegetation and ‘the weather’? In 

how much detail? 

How many kinds of things? 

How many details of buildings can they notice? 

How many sounds do they hear when they stand still, 

close their eyes, and just listen? 

How many things that are just alike do they discover? 

How many things that look different but function alike — 

(doors and gates, windows of different styles, hedges 

and fences) have they noticed? 

e Do they describe what it would be like to live in or work 
in these new settings? 
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Which place is like where you live? 


How is it different? 
HIATT IAL 9} { 





Concept: adaptation to Environment 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: pages 16 and 17 


Before you begin this unit, you may want to ask the class 
to go to the classroom windows and stand so that each 
child can look out. Then you might ask: 


T  ¢ What do you see? 
C_ « Buildings and streets. 
e People and cars. 
T  ¢ What kinds of buildings do you see? 
C_ « Stores and houses. 
T  « How are the houses alike? 
C © They have doors and windows. 
e People live in them. 
T  ¢ How are they different? 
C « Some have grass and trees. 
¢ Some are stone, and some are wood. 
e« Some have curtains pulled. 
¢ Two are white, the rest aren't. 
T  « Tell what else you see. 
C © Three cars and a man putting something in a truck. 
e A fence and a dog. 
T  «¢ What is the weather like today? 
C « Not very nice. 


Cold, and maybe it will rain. 

How do you know these things from what you see? 
C_ « People have coats on. 

A lady had an umbrella up. 

There aren't many people outside. 


T  « Is the weather always the same? 
¢ What other kinds of weather do we have? 
C « Some days it gets really hot. 


e It snowed on my birthday. 
Once | saw hail. 


(pupil’s pp. 16-17) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 16 and 17 
Now direct the children’s attention to pages 16 and 17. 


T © How are the houses in your book like the ones you 
saw out the window? 
C « They have windows and doors. 
T  « How are the houses different? 
e Some have sidewalks and others don’t. 
¢ Some look like country, some look like city. 
T  « Why do you think the houses are different? 
C_ « People like different things. 
e Some places it gets colder. 


A Poem-Writing Activity 


After the class has explored their ideas about houses, they 
might enjoy writing a poem about homes. You ask the 
following questions and write the children’s answers on 
the board: 


T  ¢ What are homes made of? 
e What happy sounds do you hear at home? 
¢ What smells good in your home? 
¢ What place at your home do you like best? 
¢ How are homes everywhere alike? 


You can show them how a poem can be made from their 
answers by combining them. For example: 


Homes 


Brick, mud, and wood. 

A front porch and a red door. 

A baby laughing. 

Fresh cookies and a birthday candle. 
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like these children? 


Why does he dress When do you dress 
this way? this way? 





Concept: adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 18 and 19 
Have the children look at the pictures. Ask: 


T  « Where are these children? 

What clothes are they wearing? 

Why are they wearing such different clothes? 

The weather is different where they are. 

It's raining one place and the sun is shining in the 

other. 

T  ¢ When the weather changes, how do you change 
the way you dress? 


C_ -« If it’s cold, we wear more clothes. 
e If it's wet, we wear waterproof clothes. 
e If it's hot, we wear light clothes. 

T  «¢ Where do these clothes come from? 


C « Stores. 
¢ Some mothers make them. 


You might write the words sea/ parka, mukluks, and har- 
poon on the board and pronounce them. Ask: 


T  ¢ A harpoon is used to kill animals. Why is it impor- 
tant for this boy to catch animals? 
¢ Do you think there are stores where he lives? 


After discussing the other articles of his clothing, have the 
children read the text and answer the questions. Ask: 


uF 


What does the top picture on page 18 show? 
What does the lower picture on page 18 show? 
e When the warm weather comes, will this child still 
wear these clothes? Why? Why not? 
e If he moved here, would he wear these clothes? 
Why? Why not? 
_ © Would you wear this kind of clothing if you lived 
where he does? 


(pupil’s pp. 18-19) 


Some children may not know that Alaska and some other 
arctic areas do have hot summer weather. You might ask 
the librarian to locate a variety of pictures of Alaska at dif- 
ferent times of the year. As the children look at the pictures 
they will be getting a more complete idea of Alaskan 
climate and ways people respond to climatic differences. 


Have the children read page 19 and discuss. 


Ask the children to bring to class any pictures of people 
from other nations. They can use magazines, books, or 
perhaps a doll collection. Have each child display a pic- 
ture and see if the other children can guess what the 
weather might be like in that country or place. You might 
bring in some pictures from National Geographic or an- 
other magazine to be sure to have a variety of examples. 


A Dramatic Activity 


You can either call for volunteers to show how they would 
behave in the different weather conditions, or read the 
descriptions and have the whole class respond. For 
example: 


T  « It is so hot in the sun today! (The children can wipe 
their brows, pant, perhaps make swimming move- 
ments.) 

e It snowed all night. The streets are completely cov- 
ered. (They can make shoveling motions, act like 
they’re putting on boots or a heavy coat, or throwing 
snowballs.) 

¢ Oh, oh, looks like rain. (Turn off the lights and per- 
haps flash them on and off to indicate lightning.) 

¢ Here it comes, the wind! (The children can take 
shelter under their desks or open umbrellas.) 
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people live? 


Where could people 
live? Why? 


as 





Concept: adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 20 and 21 


Have the children look at pages 20 and 21, but before 
asking the questions on page 21, ask this sequence: 


T  « What do you see in each of these places? 
C « Trees. 
¢ Ice. 
e A place where people live. 
T  «¢ Which one of these places would you choose to 
live in? Why? 
Which place is cold? 
How can you tell? 
¢ Might it ever snow in the other two places? 


C ~« Yes, in the picture with the house. 
T  ¢ Why do you say so? 
C © Because those are fruit trees. We have fruit trees, 
and it snows here. 
T © How could you get food in a place that has snow or 
ice all the time? 
C « Kill animals or poke holes in the ice and fish. 
T  « Could you have gardens? Why? 
C « No, there’s no dirt. 
¢ It’s too cold for plants to grow. 
T  «¢ How could you get from one place to another on 
the ice and snow? 
C « Sled. 
e Walk. 


(pupil's pp. 20-21) 


Now ask: 


T  ¢ What's a jungle or rain forest like? 
C «A place where trees and grass grow all over the 
place. 
e A place where there are snakes. 
e A place where it’s hot and rains a lot. 


T  «¢ Which picture shows a jungle? 
C_ « The top picture on page 21. 
T © How could you get food in a jungle? 
C « Eat plants. 
e Kill animals. 
T  ¢ What would it be like to live in the jungle? 
C « Hot, wet, scarey. 
T  « In which of these three places would it be easy to 


grow a garden? Why? 


You may want to point out, if the class doesn’t mention it, 
that the lower picture on page 21 shows orchards. 


T  ¢ What is an orchard? 
C « A place where fruit trees grow. 


Now have the children discuss the general text questions 
found on page 21. They may give such responses as: 


C_ « They live where they can grow things. 
e They live where other people live. 
¢ People can live where it’s icy, but it’s harder to live 
there. 


An Art Activity 





Have the children draw pictures of places they would or 
would not like to live. Then help them title their pictures. 
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Where can 
seeds grow? 
Why? 
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Where will 
seeds grow? 





Concept: adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: page 22 


The children are now acquainted with the idea that it is 
easier to live in some environments than in others, because 
food is more easily obtained in certain environments. In 
the previous unit, you may remember, there were some 
plant-growing activities. If the children did not do these, it 
would be beneficial for them to do so now. The following 
activity will help them understand why foods grow better 
in some environments than others. 


A Plant-Growing Activity 


From a health food store, you might buy alfalfa seeds 
which the class could sprout in six layers of damp terry 
cloth towel fitted in a glass dish. Add warm water daily to 
keep the water level just below the cloth surface. When 
sprouts have two leaves, pluck, rinse, and drain them. This 
process takes only three or four days. Once the seeds have 
sprouted, the class can eat their harvest, which tastes 
something like raw peas. Other students could grow bean 
plants in soil placed in empty milk cartons or plastic cups. 
Experimenting with various soils, amounts of sun and 
water, or air temperature would be most interesting. At this 
time you may want to correlate your science study of plants 
with your social science activities. 


Now the children ought to have the background to answer 
the questions on page 22. 


(pupil’s pp. 22-23) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 23 


Before the children read the questions on page 23, they 
could discuss the kinds of plant growth they may have seen 
near an ocean. You may want to point out that wind and 
wave action ensure that only the hardiest of plant life can 
survive. Perhaps you could locate and show pictures taken 
near beaches, pointing out wind-bent trees, dune grass, 
and low scrubs (chaparral). You might mention that only 
certain plants can live in sand. 


Now you may want to ask the questions on page 23. The 
following questions may help guide this discussion: 


T  « Which of these places would be better to live near? 
Why? 

¢ What helps plants grow? 
C « Fertilizer. 

e Sun. 

¢ Soil. 

e Water. 

e Worms. 
T  « What may hurt plants? 
Ce Wind. 

e Frost. 

¢ Too much of anything. 

e Bugs. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


If you live near a large lake or an ocean, you may want to 
take the children for a walk to observe the life forms in 
such environments. 
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These pictures show the same place. Are these the same ple ? 
What do these pictures show: 


How do you know? 


How is the place different? 





Concept: Adaptation to Environment 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: pages 24 and 25 


Before the children work with pages 24 and 25, print the 
words Summer, Fall, Winter, Spring on the board. Ask: 


T  «¢ What are summer, fall, winter, and spring? 
C_ « | don't know. 

¢ Times of the year. 

e Seasons. 


A Seasonal Bulletin-Board Activity 


This activity will help clarify for the children what hap- 
pens during each of the seasons. Gather some pictures of 
typical seasonal activities. Place the names of the seasons 
on four pieces of poster board or on the bulletin boards 
and have the children attach the pictures under the appro- 
priate season name. They can also bring in other pictures 
to add to the boards. 


You might expand this activity by having the children de- 
termine the season during which their birthdays occur. 
After they determine the season, you might have them 
write their names and birthdates on slips of paper and 
post them under the appropriate season name. 


You can also ask the class: 


T  « During what season does school begin? end? 
¢ During which season does Hanukkah occur? 
Easter? Halloween? 





(pupil’s pp. 24-25) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now that the children have some common knowledge 
about seasons, they are probably ready to work with pages 
24 and 25. In addition to the text questions, ask: 


T  « Is the land the same? 
¢ What else is the same? 
¢ What changes? 
e What seasons do you see here? 
C « The upper left shows summer. 
e The lower left shows fall. 
¢ The upper right shows winter. 
e The lower right shows spring or summer. 





A Read-Aloud Activity 


Many poetry anthologies or music books have poems or 
songs about seasons. A librarian or music teacher can 
help you locate a few to read or sing with your class. Here 
is a Mother Goose poem: 


The Seasons 
Spring is showery, flowery, bowery; 


Summer: hoppy, croppy, poppy; 
Autumn: wheezy, sneezy, freezy; 


Winter: slippy, drippy, nippy. 


A short book on the subject of season’s environments is: 


Joan Walsh Anglund: Spring Is a New Beginning (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1963). Perhaps you 
could find a copy to read to the children. 
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How are these places alike? 
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How are they different? 





How are they alike? 





Concept: adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 26 


Have the children study the pictures on page 26. Then 
ask: 


Where do you think these pictures were taken? 
The top one looks like a city. 

Why? 

That building looks like an apartment. Apartment 
buildings are in big cities. 

e What about the bottom picture? 

Looks like the country. 

Why? 

It shows lots of grass and trees. 

e There aren’t lots of houses close together. 
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Now ask the text questions. Then ask: 


T  «¢ What seasons do you think these pictures show? 
summer? fall? winter? spring? 
¢ How can you tell? 


An Art Activity 


Divide the class into groups. Have one group draw a pic- 
ture of something they could do on a farm or in the country 
but not in the city. Have another group draw something 
they can do in the city but not on a farm or in the country. 
Another group can draw pictures of things they could do 
in both places. 


(pupil’s pp. 26-27) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 27 


Now have the children study the pictures on page 27. 
Read the text questions and after that discussion, ask: 


T What season do you think these pictures show? 
Do you think the trees will get leaves? Why? When? 
Does it snow everywhere in the winter? Why? 

No. Some places are too hot to get snow. 

Does it ever snow in the fall or spring? 

What happens to trees in the spring? 

Trees get leaves in the spring. 

Where might you see snow in the summer? Why? 
In the mountains. It must be cold up high. 

Alaska. | don’t know why. 


40 
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If the last response comes up, you may need to explain 
that areas closest to the Poles are coldest. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


Take the children on a walking or bus tour of the com- 
munity. Point out the different kinds of buildings that you 
see: single family homes, apartment houses, grocery 
stores, the school, a movie house. When the children re- 
turn to class, have them draw pictures of what they saw. 
The pictures can then be displayed on a bulletin board 


- entitled “Our Environment.” 
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How are these two places alike? 
How are they different? 





Concept: adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 28 


Before the children read the text on page 28, have them 
study the pictures. Then ask: 


T e 
Cc e 
T e 
Cc e 
T e 
Cc e 
T ° 
Cc e 
T e 
Cc e 
T e 
Cc e 
T e 
Cc e 


Which picture looks most like where you live? Why? 
Neither! 

Why not? 

There aren't hills near here and | don’t live in a big 
city. 

Well, is there grass near us? 

How about a river or lake? 

There’s grass. 

The top picture shows grass. 

| guess then the top picture looks most like where | 
live. 

Why is the grass brown in the top picture? 

Not enough water. 

It's dead. 

Might be fall. 

Could you water the grass with the water shown? 
Maybe the grass is too high to get the water there. 
Can seeds grow in both of the places shown here? 
Yes. 

How can you tell? 

Trees come from seeds. There are trees growing in 
both pictures. 


Now have the children read the text questions and discuss 
them. Then ask: 


T  « What would we be unable to do if we didn’t have 
water? 

We couldn't bathe. 

We couldn't drink water. 

e¢ We couldn't swim. 

We couldn't grow plants. 

We couldn't put out fires. 

How might the water in these pictures be used? 
For boats. 

¢ To swim in. 

¢ To drink. 

To fish. 

Does anyone know what kind of boat that is? 

A tugboat. 

What does it do? 

It pulls other boats. 

Would you ever see a tugboat in the top picture? 
Why? Why not? 

e Probably not. 

¢ Tugboats are only used near big cities. 


Cc 
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If possible, ask the librarian to locate picture books of 
port activities. Try to include as many different kinds of 
ships as possible. See if the children can identify the dif- 
ferent ships (for example, ocean liner, tugboat, freighter, 
oil tanker) and make their different functions clear. You 
might also tell the children that rivers have always been 
important to transportation. Large rivers are still used to 
move many things from one place to another, as well as 
being used for recreation. 


(pupil's p. 28) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 26 to 28 


You might have the children pair the various pictures 
shown on pages 26 through 28 in some other ways. For 
example: 


T «+ Could any two of the six pictures be in the same 
neighborhood? 

C « Yes. The lower picture on page 26 and the top pic- 
ture on page 27. 

e Why? 

They look like country places because of the barn 

and the old house. 

Any others? 

Yes, the bottom picture on page 28 and the top 

picture on page 26. 

Why? 

Both look like a big city. 

e Any others? 
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Concept: adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 29 


Before reading the text, you might want to ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 


Te Are there any places on earth where people don't 
like to live? 
C  « Where it’s very cold and icy. 
e On the ocean. 
e In deserts. 
T ¢ Why do you suppose most people don’t live in 
those places? 
C_ « They couldn't get warm. 
There isn’t enough food. 
e There isn’t enough water. 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 29. 


What can you tell about these places? ae 


Which place do plants grow well? 


Te Do you think many people could live in these 
places? Why? Why not? 


eT i Tier ") aay) TI 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


You might want to get a copy of each of the following 
books from a library so that the children can have a more 
detailed idea of life in hostile environments. The following 
books present accounts of life in a rain forest: 


e Helen Borton: The Jungle (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1968). 

e Ralph Hermanns: River Boy; Adventure on the Amazon 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1965). 





(pupil’s p. 29) 85 


Either of the following books gives a description of the TALKING IT OVER 


eeu ecelt people, You might also want to involve the class in a general dis- 


¢ Olga Economakis: Oasis of the Stars (New York: Coward- cussion of why people live in different environments. For 
McCann, Inc., 1965). example, you could ask: 

e Ann Nolan: The Desert People (New York: The Viking : mean 8 F 
Press, Inc., 1962). T Ber many people live in deserts or rain for- 

Now have the children look at the pictures on page 29 and C_ « It’s too hot there. 

read the text. You might want to write their answers to the e There isn’t enough food. 

questions as a chart of likes and differences on the board. e There isn’t enough water in a desert. 

Afterward, you could ask: e There aren't farms. 


’ ete : 
T  « Are there ever plants in the desert? T Do you like living where you do’ 


G” « Yes in an oasis ¢ Why do people live where they do? 
Not many , C  « Because of their jobs. 
¢ Only those that don’t need much water. * Because their parents live there. 
T + How would you get water in a rain forest? e Sometimes people live in some places because of 
C_ « There's lots of rivers. their health. meee 
si Erom ine rain ¢ Because they like it. 
Teton world you get water in a desert? T  « If you could live anywhere you want, where would 
: ive? ? 
C  * You might have to dig for it. you like to live? Why’ 
¢ You would have to find a water hole. 
e You'd have to find an oasis. 
T  « Are there animals in a rain forest? An Art Activity 
e i imals. : é rk é 
5 ve ae Seba nale You might either divide the class into groups to draw and 
Toke icsihore ea ale inpaaciosert? paint the following pictures, or have each child draw a 
GueiNotman sequence of pictures. These could include: What you 
eG amels a would wear in a desert? in a rain forest? to school? What 
ce ENN would you rather live? Why? your house would be like in a desert? in a rain forest? right 


now? 
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Where are these places? 


How can people live in each place? 


30 





Concept: adaptation to Environment 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 30 


Before the children turn to page 30, you might want to lead 
a general discussion of environments where humans need 
special equipment to live. For example, you could ask: 


T  ¢ What can birds and fish do that people can’t? 
C_ » Birds can fly. 

e Fish can live underwater. 
T  ¢ What do birds and fish do that people also do? 
C « They eat. 

e They breathe. 

e People also swim. 

e People also fly in airplanes. 


If any of the children have flown in an airplane, you might 
have them describe the experience and what they can 
remember of the airplane itself. 


T  ¢ What did you eat on the airplane? 


After the child describes the meal, you might want to 
bring out that the food is prepared on the ground and then 
taken to the airplane and heated so that people can have 
hot meals. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 30 


Now have the children look at page 30. If they have trouble 
identifying the lower picture, you might ask if anyone has 
seen the Captain Jacques Cousteau underwater programs 
on television. You can have the child describe the program, 
and, if possible, say something about the underwater 
equipment used such as: submarines, air tanks, wet 
suits, swim fins, and so on. 


Now ask: 


T  « Where are the places in the pictures? 
C » One is in outer space. 
e The other is under the water. 
T  «¢ Would you like to live in either place? Why? Why 
not? 
¢ What kinds of things would you see in each place? 
C_ « Stars and planets in space. 
e Fish and sunken ships under the water. 


You might also ask the class if anyone has seen a space 
launch on television. If so, have the children describe what 
they can remember. Emphasize all the special equipment 
that is needed to keep the men alive in outer space. 


If there is an exploration of outer space taking place at 
this time, you might have the children bring in news clip- 
pings of the progress of the mission. You could attach 
them to a bulletin board. You might read to the class any 
descriptions of the special living conditions of the astro- 
nauts. 


(pupil's p. 30) 


A Writing Activity 


Have the class write a story of how they would spend a day 
aboard either a spaceship or a submarine. Remind them 
to include what they would see around them inside their 
ship, and also what they would see outside the ship. You 
might also help by asking: 


T  ¢ Would you still have to brush your teeth? eat? 


Some children may want to illustrate their stories by draw- 
ing pictures of the inside of their space capsule or sub- 
marine. They can draw pictures of what they would take 
with them on their trip, and what they see around them. 


You might ask the librarian to help you locate pictures of 
the moon, as most of the children will be aware of the vari- 
ous missions to the moon. If possible, show the children 
pictures of the astronauts exploring the lunar surface. 
Remind the class that there is no air or water on the moon, 
and that the temperatures range from very hot to very cold. 


T How is the moon like the desert? 
C  « There isn’t any water. 
e It gets very hot. 
e It gets very cold at night. 
e There aren't any plants or trees. 
T  * How is the moon different than the desert? 
C « Some people live in the desert. 


If you have pictures of astronauts, you can continue the 
discussion by asking: 


T «+ Why do you suppose these men are wearing such 
clothing? 
C  « To keep them warm (or cool). 
¢ They have to carry air with them. 
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THE BIG IDEA 


Where can 


ae people live? 


Why? 


What is the same in both of these places? 
In what ways are these places different? 


31 





Concept: adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 31 


In addition to the text questions, you may want to ask 
these: 


T Which place would be easier to live in? Why? 
Which place is hot? 

Which place is cold? 

What kind of animals do you see here? 

How do the animals help the people? 

How do you get food and water? 

¢ How do you think these people get food and water? 
The people in the lower picture move quite often, 
taking all their belongings with them. Why do you 
suppose they have to move so often? 

C_ « They run out of things to eat and drink. 

How are the people dressed? Why? 

What could happen if people in the desert wore 
bathing suits? 

Ce They might get bad burns. 


= 
e 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


To give the children more insight into life in arctic regions, 
you might want to read the following story to them: D. 
Darbois: Achouna, Boy of the Arctic (Chicago: Follett Pub- 
lishing Company, 1962). 


(pupil's pp. 31-32) 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 32 


Have the children look at the pictures on page 32. In addi- 
tion to discussing the text questions, you might want to 
ask: 


T 


Which of these pictures show places where plants 
grow easily? Why? 

Where might there be the fewest plants? Why? 
What place would be best for a farm? Why? 

What might the weather be like in each place? 
What kind of houses would people live in in each 
place? 

¢ How would you get water in each place? 

Where would you live in one place all the time? 
Where would you move very often? 

e Where would you most like to live? Why? 

e Where would you least like to live? Why? 


An Art Activity 


You might want to have the class draw pictures showing 
where each child would like to live if he could. Tell them 
to close their eyes for a moment and really think about all 
the things they would like to have around them in this 
place. While the children’s eyes are closed you might ask: 


T  « Are there trees? 
e Is it hot or cold? 
e Is there a swimming pool? 
e Are there hills or mountains? 


Now have the children open their eyes and begin drawing. 
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UNIT THREE 


How We Learn 





Introduction: vow we tearm 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


Human behavior is shaped by the social environment. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


Individuals learn from each other. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 


Drawing upon other lives, as well as their own, children 

will be able to draw, act out, or talk about situations: 

1 In which learning occurs in a variety of places, in and 
out of school. 

2 In which they learn from many different people, includ- 
ing themselves. 


They will identify given pictures or words, people in dif- 
ferent cultures/environments: 

3 Learning different things that they do. 

4 Learning the same things they do but in different ways. 


CONTENT 


Provides a look at learning situations in a variety of en- 
vironments: 


1. scouting (adult teaching). 

2 classroom (adult teaching). 

3 being fed vs. learning to feed self (adult teaching; self 
learning). 

4 bike riding, football, sewing, flying, lassoing, riding 
elevator, care of animals, telephone usage, bed mak- 
ing, cooking, reading, shoe repair (adult and peer 
teaching; self learning). : 
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WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN Activities (children’s text pages) 


Many environments provide rich learning situations for A Cut-Paper Activity (page 35) 

young children. At the very beginning of their school ex- An Eating-Customs Activity (page 36) 
periences children need to recognize that school is not A Learning-Demonstration Activity (page 37) 
someone doing something to them. Rather, it is another A Read-Aloud Activity (page 37) 

place in which they are the active participants, becoming A Show-and-Tell Activity (page 38) 

more and more competent everyday. Thinking about A Demonstration Activity (page 38) 
teaching and learning increases awareness of these roles A Research Activity (page 39) 
and should increase motivation to be both a teacher and a A Field-Trip Activity (page 40) | 
learner. Pride in one’s own ability to do both is coupled with A Demonstration Activity (page 41) 
recognition of the need to do both. It is never too early to A Field-Trip Activity (page 42) 
learn about learning. Hopefully, school can be prevented 

from becoming a spectator sport. NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 You can teach the children how to make something. 
Two situations will ensue: 





EVALUATION 


As each child works with this unit, you may want to note: 





e Children /earn to make something. 

¢ How many kinds of learning does each child identify? ¢ What they make is a /earning tool. 

¢ How many learning situations does he/she describe in 
detail? (Who is learning? from whom?) /to /+ 

¢ How many learning situations of the child’s own can 
he/she recall? /to /+ 

¢ How thoroughly does each child describe the ways in 
which he/she actually learned something and how After completing such a project, you may want to ask: 
he/she felt about learning it? /to /+ 


An outstanding resource for ideas and directions is Steven | 
Caney: Toy Book (New York: Workman Publishing Co., | 
1972). Any one of Caney’s “Discovery Toys” are educa- 
tional and fun to make. 


Te How did you learn by making this? 
C_ « By watching, from the teacher, by listening. 
T  * What did you learn? 





PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activities. The actual activities are de- | 
scribed in detail on the teacher pages found next to the ) 
children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the | 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 
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2 The children can learn to construct a tear paper mural 
depicting a forest with flowers and animals. Demonstrate 
how they can tear animal body shapes from pieces of con- 
struction paper and glue them to the backing paper, how 
they can tear tree trunks, branches, and leaves, and how 
they can pencil curl blades of grass from green paper. 


3 Many cultures have folk tales which they use for pur- 
poses of instruction. Children would enjoy hearing you 
read some of these. During the reading and afterwards, 
they could color pictures showing the learners and the 
teachers portrayed in the stories. Suggested below are 
two Airican folk tales. Preview them before sharing them 
with the children, so as to change a few of the difficult 
words to more elementary ones. You may want to select a 
few children to act out the stories as you read them. After- 
ward, discuss the lessons found in each, 


T  « Who are the teachers? 
e Who are the learners? 
e What was learned? 
e Is this a good lesson for us? 
e When has something like this happened to you? 


The two folk tales are: 


e Harold Courlander: “How Ologbon—Ori Sought Wis- 
dom,” from Olode the Hunter and Other Tales from 
Nigeria (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 
1968). 

¢ Harold Courlander and Albert Prempeh: “Why Wisdom 
is Found Everywhere,” from The Hat-Shaking Dance and 
Other Ashanti Tales from Ghana (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, Inc., 1957). 


4 Now would be a good time to take your class on a field 


trip in their community. Precede the excursion by dis- 


cussing and recording what they want to know, what they 
might learn, and how. Follow up the trip by writing thank 
you notes with them and by comparing their expectations 
(recorded answers to discussion questions) to the realities 
of their experience. 


T  ¢ What did you learn by watching? 
e What did people teach you? 
¢ What did you learn by doing? 


Some places to go for a visit are: 


grocery store (perhaps to see uncut meat delivered) 
post office to watch letters being processed 
police station 

library 

beverage or toy factory 

department store 

botanical garden 

planetarium 

museum 

ZOO 

high school band practice 





5 If possible, arrange for visits by some guests with in- 
terests or abilities to share. Your guests can demonstrate 
their specialties as the children cluster about to watch, 
listen, and ask them questions. Some possible guest types: 


florist 

nurse 

doctor 

artist 

photographer 

animal trainer with pet 
musical instrument player 
cook 

veterinarian 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


1 The following books, if read aloud, may give your class 
a better understanding of learning: 


e Gladys Cretan: A Gift from the Bridge (New York: Little 
Brown and Co., 1964). 

¢ Lorrain Wells: Kindness Is (Valley Forge, Pennsylvania: 
Judson Press, 1971). 


2 These films are related to learning: 


¢ Growing Up By Day (color/b/w, 11 minutes). Available 
from: Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Growing Up, Growing Older (color, 7¥2 minutes). 

* Communications: A First Film (color/b/w, 9¥%4 minutes). 
Telephone for Help (color/b/w, 10 minutes). All three 
available from: BFA Educational Media, 2211 Michigan 
Avenue, Santa Monica, California 90404. 
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3 You may want to send away for the following free 
leaflets: 


e How to Care for Cold Blooded Pets 
¢ How to Care for Small Mammals 

¢ How to Care for Your Bird 

¢ How to Care for Your Cat 

¢ How to Care for Your Dog 

¢ How to Care for Your Horse 


Make your request on official school stationery to: KIND, 
The National Humane Education Center, Waterford, 


Virginia 22190. 
Another leaflet of interest is: 


¢ How to Roller Skate. Available from: Chicago Roller 
Skate Co., 4458 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 60624. 


The skills taught in these leaflets may be of interest to 
children in this age range. 
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WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess the children’s levels of experience prior to be- 
ginning this unit, you may want to have the class do the 
following activity: 


Find something to teach the children that they don’t know— 
a game, a fingerplay, a poem, a tongue twister, or a song. 
Before teaching this fingerplay, tell the children to raise 
their left hand. Take note of those who are incorrect or 
unsure of their decision. The children can do the move- 
ments suggested by the fingerplay. As the children are led, 
the teacher should stand with his/her back to the class, so 
the hand movements are true left-right. One possible 
fingerplay comes from Margaret A. Stant’s book, The Young 
Child—His Activities and Materials (Englewood Cliffs 
(N.J.): Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972). 


Your hand on your shoulder, 

And then on your toes, 

Your right hand on your knee, 

Then on your lap it goes. 

Place the left hand on your nose. 
Touch your left hand to the floor. 

Clap your hands 1, 2, 3, 

Would you like to do that some more? 


After most of the children have mastered the recitation of 
this fingerplay, ask these questions to assess their ideas 
about the act of learning and teaching. 


T  ¢ Raise your left hand. (Is there a change in the cor- 
rectness/sureness of choice? If so, report your find- 
ings to the group.) 

e What things did you just learn? 

e A poem. 

e Fingerplay. 

e Which hand is which. 

* Some actions. 

e How did you learn these things? 

C « By listening. : 

e By watching. 

e By remembering. 

e Who helped you learn them? 

e You. 

¢ | watched my friend. 
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What is happening here? 


What is happening here? 
Who is teaching? 


Who is learning? 





Concept: interaction 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 34 


Before reading the text, you might want to lead a general 
discussion by asking: 


T « Did you always know how to talk? 

How did you learn? 

Did you always know how to dress yourself? 
Who taught you? 

Did you always know how to play ball? 

¢ Who taught you? 


You might now want to ask the children to list the things 
they know how to do. As they call them out, write them on 
the board. Then ask: 


T  »* Howhave you learned so much? 
e Did someone teach you? Why? 
¢ Did the same person teach you everything? Why? 
Why not? 
e Did you learn to do things from your parents? your 
friends? at school? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the class look at the picture and text on page 34. 
Ask: 


T  « What do you see here? 


C « Scouts. 
e Boys and a man. 
¢ People cooking outdoors. 
T  ¢ How do you know they’re Scouts? 
C  « Because of the clothes they’re wearing. 


Because they’re in Scout uniforms. 


Now have them read and discuss the text questions. 


(pupil's pp. 34-35) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 35 


Ask the children to study the picture.on page 35 and dis- 
cuss the next questions. In addition, you may want to ask: 


e What are the children doing? 

¢ Cutting designs and making cards. 

e How are they learning to do this? 

e The teacher is showing them. 

e They can watch the teacher. 

e What is the teacher doing? 

What things (tools) are they using? 
Scissors, pencils, paste. 

What things have you made with scissors? 
e Who showed you how to use scissors? 
¢ Was it hard to use scissors at first? 

e Will it always be hard to use scissors? 


QA04 


= 


40 


A Cut-Paper Activity 


You may want the children to make cut-paper designs sim- 
ilar to those being made by the children on page 35. To 
do this, the children will need two colors of construction 
paper, scissors, and glue or paste. After folding the first 
piece of paper, they can cut out simple designs to glue to 
one side of the second piece of paper. Then have the chil- 
dren open the folded first piece of paper and glue it to the 
back of the second piece of paper. 


Afterward, you may want to ask: 


T = « What did you just learn to do? 
¢ What did you know how to do already? 
C_ -« Use scissors and paste. 
T  ¢ Have you always known how to cut and paste? 
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Concept: interaction 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 36 


Before reading the text, you might want to ask the children 
if any of them have a new baby brother or sister. If a child 
does, ask him/her to describe the baby. If none of the 
children has a younger sibling, ask: 


T  ¢ What does a baby do? 
C_ « It sleeps. 

e It cries. 
ae e It eats. 
This is Joan and her mother. T «© What are some things babies learn to do? 
What is her mother doing? C ¢ Walk. 

: ;, e Talk. 

e Smile. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children read the text. Give them time to 
answer the questions there. You might want to follow that 
discussion with this sequence: 


Te Why doesn’t baby Joan feed herself? 
C  « She doesn’t know how. 
e She’s too small. 
e Her hands aren’t big enough. 
e How did she learn to feed herself? 
Her mother taught her. 
e She watched other people eat. 
e What is the same about Joan in both pictures? 
She’s a girl. 


. 2 e She has the same mother. 
Here is Joan again. e She has the same name. 


What is different now? e She has two hands. 


oa 


O- 
e 





A “Playing House” Activity 


Have the children “play house.” Let each group decide on 
how many children they will have in their “family,” but re- 
mind them to have a mother and father and at least one 
child. After they have played for awhile, you might ask a 
member of each group to tell the class about his/her 
family: how many children, what ages, what the children 
needed to learn, how they were taught, and who did the 
teaching. 


An Eating-Customs Activity 


If you Know someone who is able to use chopsticks, you 
might ask him/her to demonstrate this skill to the class. 
The demonstration could also include using chop- 
sticks while cooking. If possible, someone who is familiar 
with the European method of using a fork and knife could 
show the children this way of using utensils. After the dem- 
onstrations, the children could try using chopsticks or 
imitating the European way of eating. 


If these guests are of Oriental or European origin, they 
might describe typical meals at their homes. You might 
then have the class call out the similarities and differences 
to meals in their own homes. 


(pupil’s p. 36) 
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What are these children 
doing? 


Who helps them learn? 





Concept: interaction 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 37 


After asking the text questions on this page, you may want 
to ask: 


T  ¢ How many of you know how to ride a two-wheeler? 
If some answer “yes,” ask: 


T  ¢ How did you learn? 
¢ Who helped you? 


Ask those who answered “no”: 


T  e Do you think you might ever learn how to ride a 
bicycle? 
¢ Why? Why not? 


Next ask: 


T  ¢ Why do you suppose this boy is learning to use 
chopsticks? 
C_ « Because that’s how people eat where he lives. 
e Because his father wants him to. 
Because the boy wants to. 
T © Look at the boys with the bicycle. Why do you sup- 
pose the one boy is trying to ride the bike? 
Ce He wants to. 
¢ So he can ride with his friend. 
Te Look at the girl with her mother. 
¢ How many of you know how to sew? 
¢ How many of you want to learn to sew? Why? 
¢ Why do you think this girl wants to learn to sew? 
¢ Could a friend teach her? 


A Learning-Demonstration Activity 


Now may be a good opportunity to have the children show 
each other things that they have learned to do: 


Knitting 
Crocheting 
Card tricks 
Playing jacks 
Jumping rope 
Reciting poem 
Somersaulting 
Paper folding 


Try to plan their demonstrations so that only a few, perhaps 
five, children show their skill at any one time to avoid too 
many demands on a youngster’s short attention span. Point 
out to the class that they may learn these demonstrated 
skills from each other. Remember, too, that you can be 
one of their students during the demonstrations. 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


If your children are good listeners, they may enjoy hearing 
you read the following book: E. B. White: Trumpet of the 
Swan (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 1970). 


The children can call out and discuss the learning situa- 
tions encountered by Louis the Swan and Sam Beaver, a 
young boy who is responsible for part of Louis’ learning. If 
you don’t want to read the whole book, the following chap- 
ters are recommended: in “School Days,” Louis learns to 
write; in “Off to Montana,” he learns to fly. 


(pupil’s p. 37) 
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What are these children doing? 


How may they learn these things? 


38 





Concept: Interaction 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 38 


You may want the class to study one picture at a time. In 
that case, you may want to follow a questioning sequence 
similar to the following: 


T 


Where is the boy and lady? 

What is he doing? 

How do you think he learned to do this? 

His mom taught him. 

He watched other people. 

How many of you have worked an elevator before? 
How did you learn to do this? 

What is the boy doing with the rope? 

Why do you think he is learning to rope? 

He needs to help rope (lasso) cows. 

He lives on a ranch. Lots of people rope things on 
ranches. 

Where have you seen people do this? 

TV cowboy shows. 

Circus acts. 

Do you think you'll learn to rope? Why? Why not? 
How could you learn to rope? 

Can you always learn everything from parents or 
teachers? Why? Why not? 

Look at the lower picture. What do you see? 


You may need to explain that where these people live 
some people ride camels. The children are learning to ride 
a camel. 


T 


How many of you know how to ride a camel? 

If you lived where these children live, would you 
have to learn to ride a camel? Why? Why not? 
What might these boys learn to ride if they lived 
here? 


TALKING IT OVER 


Ask the class if any of them have lived elsewhere. If some 
children have, ask them to describe to the class what 
it was like in their other home. For example: 


T  « Did you live in the same size house? 

Did you have a yard to play in? 

Did you live in a city? the country? a small town? 
Did you have to learn anything new when you 
moved here? 


e 


C_ « Yes. | had to learn to push the right button in the 
elevator. 
e | had to learn to make new friends. 
T  ¢ What is the same about your new home? 
C « We all eat together. 


| play ball with my friends. 
| still share a room with my brother. 


If you wish, you could tell the class about the things you 
had to learn to do when you were their age. You might also 
tell them about the environment you grew up in. 


A Show-and-Tell Activity 


Ask the children to cut out pictures from the newspaper or 
from magazines of children doing different things. Each 
child can show the class a picture, explain what the chil- 
dren are doing, tell where they are doing it (in the country, 
on a city street, for example), and perhaps try to think how 
the children may have learned to do what they are doing 
and who might have taught them. Ask them if they can also 
do that activity. Afterward, the children can match pictures 
of similar activities. 


(pupil's p. 38) 


A Demonstration Activity 


If there are some women from India or men from Ceylon in 
or near your community, you might see if they would be 
willing to visit your class and demonstrate how to wrap a 
sari or sarong. You might also have them describe the cli- 
mate of their country of birth. If possible, ask them to de- 
scribe a typical day in their lives as children. Afterward, 
you could ask the class: 


T  ¢ Why don’t we all learn to wrap a sari or sarong? 
C -« Because we wear dresses or pants here. 
e Because our Climate is different. 
T  ¢ What do we learn to do that is like putting on a sari? 
C « Getting dressed. 
e Wrapping a towel around our heads after we wash 
our hair. 
T  ¢ Why don't all people dress alike? 


An Art Activity 


Have the children think of something they have learned to 
do since they started school. Then have them draw a pic- 
ture of themselves doing what they learned. Each child 
can then show the picture. The rest of the class can guess 
how he/she might have learned to do the illustrated ac- 
tivity. You might have the class form groups of children 
who know how to do the same activity. The children can 
move from group to group as the activities change. For 
instance: all those children who know how to ski can 
stand together. Those who know how to skate can then 
form a group. Some may need to leave the ski group. As 
you name activities, the children can change groups. 
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Concept: interaction 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: page 39 


You may want to have the children focus on and discuss 
the pictures one by one. These questions, in addition to 


Fe ENG Eee eee those in the text, may be useful: 
T  ¢ What do you need to know in order to learn to cook? 
How many : i * How does cooking help at home? 


: ¢ Who does it help? 
of you 7 1 ¢ How does learning to make your bed help out at 
do each job? (ait rn home? 

sid be ’ a ae Why is it important to know how to use a telephone? 
Do all children learn to dial a telephone? 
What must you know before you can dial a tele- 
phone? 


A Research Activity 


You may want to have groups of children locate important 
telephone numbers in the telephone book. Each group 
should be responsible for locating one number and writing 
it in large numbers on a poster to display afterward. In 
addition, the groups may want to color pictures which will 
explain who has the important numbers. 


Te What telephone numbers are important to know? 
Why? 

Police. 

Fire department. 

Home. 

Mother's office. 

Doctor. 

Which numbers should everyone in the class mem- 
orize? Why? 


Cc . 


How did each of you 
learn the job? T 





A “What I Know” Activity 


After answering the questions on this page, gather from 
class members names of three places such as a kitchen, 
playground, schoolroom. 


T  ¢ When | say “kitchen,” what things do you think of? 


You may have to help them get started by naming one 
word for each category, and by listing their responses on 
the chalkboard. Give the children ten minutes to name all 
of the words they associate with each place. 


KITCHEN PLAYGROUND (PARK) ©SCHOOLROOM 


spoon swings desks 
linoleum grass books 
stove baseball diamond teacher 


Afterward, have them draw a picture of one place. The list 
on the board may help them decide what to show. When 
the pictures have been completed and displayed, point 
out all the words, ideas and skills the children have 
learned. For instance: they know certain words, and when 
the words are said they can make a picture of the idea in 
their head. 


lf they doubt this, say “spoon,” and ask the children to pic- 
ture a spoon in their head. Then ask, “Is it a big spoon? 
small spoon? wooden spoon?” If they hadn't /earned what 
these words-ideas-objects were, they would be unable to 
draw pictures of what their mind sees. Then ask: 


T  * How did you learn these things? (to name, remem- 
ber, and draw) 

Seeing. 

Doing. 

Telling. 

Showing. 


Cc 
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TALKING IT OVER 


At this time, it may be helpful to have the children share 
their feelings about forgetting. Assure them that all people 
forget some things they learn. 


T  « What things have you sometimes forgotten to do? 


C_ © To feed the dog. 
¢ To call home. 
T «© Do you always know why you forget? 
¢ What things don’t you forget? 
C «¢ Pumping on swings. 
¢ Swimming. 
T  « What helps you remember? 
C_ « Practice. 
e Writing lists. 
¢ Tying a string on my finger. 
T  « What things are easy to remember? Why? 
C « Parties. 


When the circus is coming. 
¢ Dentist appointments. 
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Who teaches the boy? 
What does he learn? 


What does she learn? a 28 
Who helps her? 


F 


What may these children learn? 


40 





Concept: interaction 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 40 


In addition to the text questions, you might want to ask 


these. 
‘Lae 
Cire 
T e 
Cie 


For the top picture, ask: 


What is the man doing? 

Will the boy learn if the shoemaker doesn’t talk? 
Yes, by watching. 

Might it be hard for the boy to use a hammer? Why? 
Could the boy open a shoe-repair shop after he 
learns how to repair shoes? Why? Why not? 

No, he’ll have to practice. 

No, it’s illegal. 

No, he doesn’t have any money. 


For the middle picture, you could ask: 


T 


e 


What's good about reading? 

What's not so good about reading? 

Do you remember everything you read? 

If your mother or father reads a recipe, will he or 
she always remember it? Why? Why not? (Children 
may want to ask their parents this question.) 

What can you learn from books? 


For the lower picture, you could ask: 


7 cae 


e e e e e e 


What are the boys doing? 

What kind of program are they watching? 

Do you think people can learn from television? 
Can they learn from any television program? 

Can they learn more from some than from others? 
What could the boys be learning? 

Could they learn the same things somewhere else? 


TALKING IT OVER 


The following series of questions should help the children 
be aware that people have choices about where to learn 
many things. 


T  ¢ Where could you go to learn to read? 

Cc School. 

A teacher. 

My mother. 

My big sister. 

Where could you go to learn how a TV set works? 
To the encyclopedia. 

To a TV station. 

Ask a repairman. 

Where could you go to learn how to play baseball? 
To a baseball coach. 

To my father. 

To a teacher. 

You could watch a game. 

Read a book on the rules. 


This kind of questioning sequence could turn into a game 
where the children ask each other: 





C ¢ Where would you go to learn to gL 


(pupil’s p. 40) 


A Field-Trip Activity 


You might take the class to the school library or to the 
children’s room at your local public library. Introduce 
them to the librarian and ask him/her to explain how the 
children can use the library to learn. The librarian may want 
to show the different kinds of books and records children 
may use. Encourage the children to ask about different 
things they would like to learn so the librarian can show 
specific books on those subjects. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


You might also arrange to visit a local factory, farm, or 
craft shop. Before the trip, tell the children what they are 
going to visit and ask them what they think they could 
learn there. After the visit, ask the children what they did 
learn and how they learned it. 


A Mural Activity 


Ask the children to list the people, places, and things that 
help them learn. Write their suggestions on the board as 
they call them out (for example, sister, friend, books, TV, 
school). Then have each child select an item and draw a 
picture of it. You can then tape their pictures together to 
form a mural. 
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What are these children learning? 
How may they learn these things? 
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Where do these 
children learn? 
Who teaches them? 


Where do you learn? 
Who teaches you? 


Where do these boys 
learn? 


Who teaches them? 





Concept: interaction 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 41 


In addition to the text questions on page 41, you might 
want to ask: 

T  « What is the big idea on this page? 

C_ « Learning and teaching. 


T  * Do you know how to throw and catch a ball? 
¢ How did you learn? 
¢« What games do you know how to play? 
¢ Are you as good at playing some games as children 
who are older? Why? Why not? 
¢ What fruits do you know? (You can list these.) 
¢ What color are they? 
e How do lemons, limes, and grapefruits taste? 
C- Sour. 
¢ Tart. 
T  * How do bananas and apples taste? 
C  « Sweet or tart. 
T  «¢ How do bananas and apples feel? 
C_ « Bananas are soft. 
e Apples are hard. 
T  ¢ How did you learn what color they are, how they 


taste, and how they feel? 


A Demonstration Activity 


Try to make arrangements for a few older children in your 
school to visit your class to act as instructors. Perhaps they 
could show a collection and tell about it, or they might 
show some science projects or experiments. This, com- 
bined with the next activity (Follow-the-Leader Activity), 
will develop the understanding that children learn from 
other children. 


(pupil’s pp. 41-42) 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 42 


Turn to page 42. Ask the class to think of a caption for . 


each picture. Place the captions on the board. Then ask 
the children what is the big idea on this page. In addition 
to discussing the text questions, the children might also 
discuss the learning situations in each picture. 


Follow-the-Leader Activity 


The children may enjoy a game of follow-the-leader. Have 
them line up behind you. As you move about the room or 
playground, maintain one action long enough for each 
child to have the time to observe it and learn to do it. Then 
have the children take turns leading. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


Before taking the class on this field trip, you might visit the 
businesses and shops near your school and see if the 
owners would be willing to have your class visit them. Be 
sure to ask what time would be convenient. 


Then take the class for a walk. As you approach each 
shop, ask the children what they think they could learn 
there. After they have visited the shops, ask them what 
they did learn and how they learned it. Be sure that they 
are aware that they learn by watching as well as listening. 


The following book is a good source of ideas of places for 
you and your class to visit for learning situations: Richard 
Wurman, ed.: Yellow Pages of Learning Resources, 
(Philadelphia: Group for Environmental Education, Inc., 
1962). 
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We Make Rules 








Introduction: we make Rules 


Pe AE eT 





CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


Political organization resolves conflicts and makes inter- 
action among people easier. 




















UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


Individuals learn commonly accepted rules from each 
other. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will: 


1 Identify and create rules that help people work, play, 
or learn together. 

2 Identify and create rules that help ensure people’s 
health and safety. 

3 Describe how familiar rules are made and enforced by 
us or those responsible for us. 

4 Recognize in a paired set of pictures or activities how 
rules may differ from one environment to another. 

5 Recognize in a single situation why some rules never 
seem to change. 


CONTENT 
Provides: 


1 Bn examination of a variety of rules concerning health, 
safety, courtesy, order, and fair play. 

2 An examination of a variety of familiar environments in 
which rules are found, such as school, home, at play, : 
and at work, : 


WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


Young children should be encouraged to explore rules 
and equipped to understand the reasons for them. Most 
children of this age-range conform to rules and obey cer- 
tain official rule-makers without learning why and without 
necessarily agreeing with the values implicit in the rules. 
This unit is designed to help children think about the 
people-to-people reasons for rules, in an effort to make 
them aware of the feelings of others. It is not expected that 
a great many children have enough sympathy or empathy 
to recognize the need for rules of fair and peaceful inter- 
action. There may be a sizeable difference in those who 
have had pre-school and/or kindergarten. The purpose of 
this unit is to help children become increasingly con- 
scious of their relationships with others. And though chil- 
dren will not reach a stage of real reciprocity, this unit is 
a structured beginning. 


EVALUATION 
As each child works with this unit, you may want to note: 


¢ Does the child recognize who might have been the rule- 
makers in each situation? / 

¢« Can the child act out, draw, or describe what might 

happen without a rule? / 

Can the child make up a rule that he/she feels is needed 

and explain why? /+ 

Does the child connect the rule to the situation? / 

Can the child explain why a rule is not needed in some 

situations? /+ 
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PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher pages found next to the 
children’s pages. You may want to skim over the activity 
descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use and 
noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Visiting-Speaker Activity (page 45) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 50) 

A Read-Aloud Activity (page 50) 

A Read-Aloud Activity (page 51) 


NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 Tell a story depicting a situation of classroom confu- 
sion. Then have the children suggest rules that would 
create order. 


2 Before the children go to recess, ask them to observe 
what safety rules are in effect on the playground. Discuss 
their findings when they return. 


3 Display illustrations of a kitchen you have brought in. 
Ask the children to pretend they are grown-ups. Then have 
them think of rules their own children should obey for 
safety. Have the children give reasons for their rules. 


4 Display pictures of children in situations in which a 
rule protects their health and safety. Have them define the 
rule and state other examples of its operation. 
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FOUR 


5 Have the children cut from magazines, illustrations that 
require or show rules. Have the class think of captions for 
their pictures and discuss them. Perhaps the class could 
begin a permanent bulletin board depicting different types 
of rules. 


6 Share the following verse with the children: 


Stop! Look! and Listen! 
Before you cross the street. 
Use your eyes; use your ears; 
Then use your feet. 

— Anonymous 


Afterward, ask: 
T  ¢ Why should people stop, look, and listen? 


7 Ask the children what signs they see on their way to 
and from school, as well as what ones they see posted 
within the school grounds. Have groups make some of the 
signs, each group then explaining to the rest of the class 
how its sign helps to guide or protect them. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


1 Safe behavior at home and in the community is de- 
scribed in the book by: 


e Martha and Charles Shapp: Let’s Find Out About Safety 
(New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1964). 


Safety is described in poetry by: 


e Virginia Parkinson: Safety (Hudson, New York: Harvey 
House, Inc., Publishers, 1961). 


2 You may want to show these films which show various 
rules: 


e Going to School is Your Job (color, 15 minutes). Avail- 
able from: Journal Films, Inc., 909 Diversey, Chicago, 
Illinois 60614. 

« A Community Keeps Healthy Signs and A First Film on 
Finding Your Way to School Safely (color, 9/2 minutes). 
Available from: BFA Educational Media, 2211 Michigan 
Avenue, Santa Monica, California 90404. 


3 You may want to send away for these free materials 
(remembering to make your requests on official school 
stationery): 


¢ Ten Traffic Safety Posters and My Own Safety Story. 
Available from your local American Automobile Associa- 
tion. 

Bicycle Safety Education Kit (including Terry the Tri- 
cycle Gives Tips to Tots. Available from: Automobile 
Club of Southern California, Public Safety Department, 
2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, California 90007. 


You can obtain three free dental health posters by writing 
to the Division of Dental Health, National Institute of 
Health, 9000 Rockville Pike, Bethesda, Maryland. — 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess the children’s levels of experience prior to be- 
ginning this unit, you may want to have the class do the 
following activity: 


Draw a picture showing something you should always 
remember to do (at home; outside; at school). 
Draw a picture showing something you should never do. 


In each case, have the children explain how and when they 
learned such behavior. 


After the children engage in this activity, you may want to 
note: 


Do their drawings depict situations in which they them- 
selves might get hurt or punished? 

Do their drawings depict situations in which people are 
hurting other people physically? 

Did anyone think of situations in which someone might 
annoy or inconvenience another? 

Did anyone think of situations in which a person’s feel- 
ings get hurt? 

In the explanations, did anyone learn through rewards? 
through punishment? through experience? through ex- 
planation? through imagining what it might be like to be 
the other person? 
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What rules do these children have? 


What are these children doing? Why? 





Concept: social Control 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 44 


Before asking the text questions, have the children look at 
page 44. Ask: 


T  «¢ Where are these children? 


Now have the children answer the text questions. You 
might wish to add the following questions: 


T  ¢ What do you think the most important rule is? 
Cc Put your papers in the garbage. 
Take turns. 
e Line up. 
T  ¢ Why is the rule you said so important? 
If you don’t throw away trash, rooms get messy. 
It's mean to push and shove. Someone might get 
hurt. 
e Not everyone in the lunchroom can throw every- 
thing away at once. 
Where do you eat lunch? 
Where do you put your trays? 
Where do you put your trash? 
Do you help clean up? 
What could happen if no one cleaned up? 
C_ -« Rats. 
It would smell bad. 


c?) 


T  « Do you like to eat where it’s clean? Why? 
e When you’re home, do you help clean up? 
e What's different about eating at home? 
C -« My mother or sister cleans up. 
e | have to do the dishes. 
T  ¢ Should people have to clean up after themselves? 


Why? Why not? 
¢ Should people have to clean up after other people? 
Why? Why not? 


(pupil's pp. 44-45) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 45 


Before asking the text questions, you might poll your 
class by asking: 


T° How do you get to school? 

¢ How many walk? 

e« How many ride buses? 
What are some rules you follow on the way? 
What could happen if you didn’t follow these rules? 
What might happen if there were no safety patrols? 
What are some rules drivers should follow? 
What could happen if drivers didn’t follow these 
rules? 
¢ Suppose there were no rules for cars stopping at 

corners. What could happen? Why? 


Now the children will be able to recognize the situation 
presented on page 45. Be certain the children discuss the 
rules from three points of view: the children, the safety 
patrol boy, and the driver. 


A Visiting-Speaker Activity 


You may want to invite a safety patrol member or police- 
man to come to the class to discuss pedestrian safety 
rules. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 46 


Before asking the text questions, have the children care- 
fully study the top two pictures. Ask: 


T  « In what ways are the top two pictures alike? 
Ce Both show a schoolroom and children. 
Both have desks. 
It's the same room. 
Te What's different about the two pictures? 
C_ « In one the room is neat. 
e In one the room is messy. 
e In one the kids are lined up. 
e In the other the kids are bunched. 
T  ¢ Do we ever move the desks around in our room? 
Why? : 
e Sometimes we don’t all do the same things. 
¢ Sometimes we work in small groups. 
_Do we have any rules for moving the desks? 
e Yes, we take turns moving our desks. 
We try to be as quiet as possible. 
In which of the rooms in the pictures would you 
rather work? Why? 
Who do you think should clean up the messy room? 
Why? 


Now ask the children to read and discuss the text ques- 
tions. (You may want to have them reread the questions 
after working with the lower pictures on the page.) 


oa O 
e e 


=| 
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Why did they rules? 





Now ask the class to study the two bottom pictures and 


ask: 


t 


e What's happening in these two pictures? 
e What could happen with everyone running to be 


(pupil’s p. 46) 


TALKING IT OVER 


You may want to discuss similar problem situations that 
occur in the children’s homes by asking these questions: 


first in the classroom? 
C «+ Someone could fall and be hurt. 
They'll make lots of noise and bother other children 
in school. 
Does it really matter who is first? Why? 
Why do you suppose some people like to be first 
or take cuts? 


+ 
e 


Ce Because they’re bossy. 
e Because they want to be the first to get something. 
e Because they want to walk with the teacher. 
T . « If someone is hurt by a person trying to be first, 
what would you do? 
e What are some ways to line up so that people don't 
try to be first? 
¢ What is important when you come back to class from 
recess? 
Ce Not to push. 
e Not to take cuts. 
e Not to bother others. 
T Are there any rules in our school or class about 
coming and going from classes, play, or lunch? 
e Name some. 
e What may happen to someone who breaks these 
rules? 


e He may be hurt or hurt someone. 
e He may get in trouble. 


T «If you wanted to find your shoes, would you need to 


look through the whole house? Why? Why not? 

e Do you keep your clothes in a special place? Why? 
Why not? 

e Where do you keep your toys? 

« What could happen if you left your skates on the 
steps? 

e How would you feel if you fell over someone else’s 
skates? 

e What could happen if you left your bike in the 
driveway? 

e¢ What could happen if you left your bat and ball in 
the hall? 

e Why do you think you should put your clothes and 
toys away? 

e Why do you think there are rules at home? 

e How do you think your parents feel when you don't 
put things away? 

e Why do they feel this way? 


Or, you may want to ask the children to discuss some of 
the rules a teacher must follow. Ask if they are the same 
rules a pupil must follow. 
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Concept: social Control 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 47 


In preparation for dealing with the bedtime rules, you may 
want your class to review telling time using clocks. 
You can have the children make clocks from paper plates. 
Have them cut out hands from cardboard and attach them 
to the plates by metal brads. It might be helpful to have a 
large clock available for them to look at while they make 
the clocks. After making sure that the hands of the clocks 
move, you might want to ask: 


T  ¢ Where are the hands when we eat lunch? 
e What time is it then? 
e Where are the hands when the school day is over? 
e What time is it then? 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT” 


Now ask the children to look at the picture on page 47. 
Ask: 


Te What do you see here? 
e Who knows what time the clocks show? 
e What time do you go to bed? 


As the children answer, you might also want to ask them: 


Te Why do you suppose your parents want you to go to 
bed at that time? 


You might also ask: 


T  * Do you go to bed at another time when you don’t 
have to go to school the next day? Why? Why not? 


Now you may want to ask: 


T  « Why do we need sleep? 
* Does everyone need the same amount of sleep? 
¢ Do you sleep more now than when you were a baby? 
Why? Why not? 
¢ Might you need less sleep as you get older? 
How late have some of you stayed up? Why? 
Did you start to get tired? 
How do you feel if you stay up too late? 
How do you feel the next day? 





A Skit Activity 


Ask some children to act out the following situation: a 
child’s overnight guest wants to stay up late to watch tele- 
vision. Have four children pretend they are the mother, 
the father, the son or daughter, and the guest. 


T  ¢ What will the father and mother say? 
What will the guest say? 

What will the daughter say? 

How will each person feel? 

How would you feel? 


(pupil's p. 47) 


TALKING IT OVER 


You may want to discuss the more general questions at 
the bottom of page 47. You might add the following ques- 
tions: 


T 


Why are there rules at home? 

Are there things in your home that you cannot 

touch? 

¢« Do you have to wash your hands before you eat? 
Why? 

¢« Do you have pets that sleep in a different part of 
the house from where you sleep? 

e Can you feed your pet from the table? 

Why are there different rules in different homes? 

Can you think of a rule your family follows that 

other families may not follow? 


Perhaps if someone in the class has moved recently, 
he/she may be willing to discuss how the rules he follows 
have or have not changed. 


An Art Activity 


The children can draw a picture showing how they follow 
a rule their family has made. Each child can show the class 
the picture, and state the purpose for the rule shown. For 
example: 


Ce | brush my teeth before | go to bed so my teeth won't 
decay. 
e¢ | go to bed at seven o'clock so I'll be awake at 
school the next day. 
e | put my toys away before | go to bed so my room 
won't be messy. 
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Talk about some 


rules people 


may have here. 





Where are these 
people? 


What rules do 
people have here? 


Why have these rules? 





Concept: social Control 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 48 


Have the children study the top picture on page 48 as the 
text is read. In addition to the text question, you may want 
to ask: 


T Why are the cars waiting? 

What should the people watch for before crossing? 
Which way should they look? Why? 

What does the sign say? 

Why is there a sign? 

Who is the sign for? 

What signs do you see on the way to school? 

Who puts the signs there? 

Are signs important? 

What might happen if there weren't signs? 

lf there isn’t a stop sign at a corner, do you need to 
stop and look? Why? 


Now have the children study the bottom picture. Ask the 
text question again. Then ask: 


T  « Why do you think the children are washing their 
hands? 
e What might the children have been doing before 
they came inside? 
¢ When is it important to wash your hands? 
« Who may make a rule about washing hands? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 49 


Ask the children to study the top picture on page 49 and 
ask the text questions about this picture. Then, follow with 
these questions: 


T  ¢ Who do you think made the rule? 

¢ What can happen if people run in the halls? 
C  ¢ Someone might run into a door. 

e The runner might slip and fall. 
Now have children study the middle picture. Ask: 


T  ¢ What is the boy doing? 

e What is the man doing? 
At this time you might ask the text questions in relation to 
the middle picture. These questions might also be asked: 


T  »* Who may have made the rules? Why? 


e Why should things be put away after use? 
¢ Could the father be following rules, too? What rules? 


Ask the children to study the bottom picture and ask: 


T  « What game are the children playing? 
¢ Why is the boy covering his eyes? 
¢ Why do games have rules? 


A Game Activity 


Have the children plan a game of tag in the school yard. 
Afterward, discuss why the game has rules. 


T  «¢ How do the rules help you play? 
* Could you play if there weren’t any rules? Why? 
Why not? 
¢« What happens if you're it, tag someone, and they 
say you didn’t? What can you do? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 50 


Before asking the text questions, you might want to ask: 


e 


What is the man in the top picture doing? 
Welding. 

What does he have on his hands? over his eyes? 
on his head? 

Gloves, goggles, a hard hat. 

Why do you think he wears these things? 

To be safe. 

So he doesn’t get burned. 

What's happening in the middle picture? 

How do the people know it’s safe to cross the 
street? 

¢ What does a one-way sign mean? 

¢ What’s happening in the lower picture? 
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When the children have carefully studied each picture, 
you can ask them to discuss the text questions. You 
might also ask: 


T  ¢ Which of the rules you named help people to be 
safe? 
e Which rules do people follow just to be nice or to 
keep things clean? 


You may want to make sure that the children understand 
the meaning of the following words used in the discussion 
of rules: safe, safety, health, healthy, and protection. 


What rules do these people follow? 
Why do they? 





Continue the discussion by asking the following questions: 


Vv Do you help make any rules? 

Do you make health or safety or play rules? 

Do you make rules at school? 

Do you make rules at home? 

Do you make rules about your room at home? 

Do you make rules about your toys and games? 
Do you make rules for your friends? 

How do you feel if someone breaks a rule you've 
made? 


A Field-Trip Activity 


Tell the class that they are going to go on a tour of their 
school. Ask: 


T  «¢ What rules do you think we'll have to follow? 
C_ Keep in line. 

¢ Be quiet. 

¢ No shoving. 


Before leaving the room, ask the children to watch for any 
posted rules in the school. Upon returning, ask: 


T  ¢ What signs did we see? 
* How does that rule help us? 
¢ What do you think the school would be like if there 
weren't any rules? 


(pupil's p. 50) 


A Skit Activity 


You might divide the class into groups to act out situations 
involving a disagreement about a rule. After each group 
decides on their skit, they could act it out before the rest 
of the class. The other children could try to guess what the 
rule is. 


A Guessing Activity 


Display pictures of different environments (for example, 
pages 29 and 31, and perhaps page 30). In each case, 
have the children make up a rule or rules they would have 
to follow if they lived there. For example: 


T « If you lived in a rain forest, what rules do you think 
you would have to follow? 
C_ « Always walk on paths. 
¢ Do what your parents say is safe. 
¢ Don't go too far from home. 
Te If you lived in a desert, what rules do you think 
you'd have to follow? 
C_ « Always keep my head covered. 
Don’t drink up all the water at one time. 


e 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


You might ask the librarian to locate a copy of the following 
book: Marjory Lawrence, ed.: A Beginning Book of Poems 
(Menlo Park (Calif.): Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1967). You might read aloud the poem “City Beasts” 
by Frances Risser. After you have read the poem, the chil- 
dren can discuss the safe pedestrian behavior described. 
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Tell a story for 
each picture. 


Now give some rules. & 





Concept: social Control 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 51 


Before studying the pictures and text, you might ask each 
child to name one thing he/she does every day. These can 
be listed on the board. Then ask the children to name the 
rules that might be involved with their daily activities. You 
might also ask: 


T  « Do parents have rules, too? 
e What might some of those rules be? 
C «¢ My mother has to be at work at nine o'clock. 
e My daddy has to drive his car at the right speed. 


Now have the class look at the pictures on page 51. Ask 
for volunteers to tell a story for each of the pictures. Have 
the other children call out any details they feel the story- 
teller has left out. Or, you might want to ask if any other 
children could tell a different story from the same pictures. 
Now see if the class can suggest some rules that go with 
the details they have given for the stories. As each child 
suggests a rule, you could ask: 


Te Coulda boy (girl) follow this rule, too? 
¢ Doyou follow this rule? 
¢ Would the child’s parents follow the rule? Why? 
Why not? 
¢ Would the child follow this rule every day? Why? 
Why not? 


You can continue the discussion by asking: 


T 


Why do nurses and doctors wash their hands before 
they touch their patients? 

Should people who play baseball wash their hands 
each time they go to bat? Why? 

Name some good health rules. 

Name some safety rules. 

How do you know when you've done something 
wrong? 

Name one of your groups. 

Who decides what is wrong in your group? 

Does one person decide? 

Do all of you decide? 

Can you know you've done something wrong if no- 
body tells you? 

What is the worst thing you can do in your group? 
How do you feel if you've done something wrong? 
How do others feel? Why? 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


Read Goldilocks and the Three Bears to the class. Or; 
have the children retell the highlights of this famous story. 


Then ask the children what rules they think Goldilocks 


broke. Ask them to explain why the bears felt as they did. 


(pupil’s p. 51) 
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What is the same 
in each picture? 


What rules do they 
follow? Why? 





Concept: social Contro! 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 52 


Have the children study the pictures on page 52. As they 
suggest rules, write them on the board. You might also ask: 


T  « Why do people take turns? 

What are some other playground rules? 

What would happen if the park sign wasn't there? 
Do you think it’s a good rule? Why? Why not? 
What are some meal rules at your home? 


A Read-Aloud Activity 
You might read aloud the following poem by A. A. Milne: 


Politeness 


If people ask me, 
| always tell them: 
“Quite well, thank you, I’m very glad to say.” 
If people ask me, 
| always answer, 
“Quite well, thank you, how are you today?” 
| always answer, 
| always tell them, 
lf they ask me 
Politely... . 
BUT SOMETIMES 

| wish 

That they wouldn't. 


You might then ask: 


T  « What does being polite mean? 
¢ What are some things you do that are polite? 
* Do you always like to be polite? Why? Why not? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 53 


Before reading the text, you may want to have the class 
look at the pictures as you ask: 


T  «¢ Where was each picture taken? 

¢ What is happening in each picture? 

¢ Why are all these people lined up? 

e What could happen if a skier tried to push into 
line? 

¢ What could happen if someone in the line of cars 
tried to get ahead? 

e What could happen if the children did not wait their 
turn? 


Now have the children read the text and take turns answer- 
ing the questions. Then ask: 


T Do any of you ever go skiing? 

What rules do you have to follow there? 

What may happen if you don’t? 

Which rules are politeness rules? 

Which rules are safety rules? 

¢ Does your family ever drive on a freeway? 

What rules do they need to follow? 

What may happen if they don’t? 

Which rules are politeness rules? 

Which rules are safety rules? 

Do you ever go to a pool or the beach? 

What rules do you need to follow? 

What may happen if you don’t? 

What are some rules at a movie theater? 

¢ Make up a good safety rule for a child who lives 
near a fire station. 

Make up a good play rule for a child who lives near 
a deep river. 
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Who keeps things fair here? 
Why? 





Concept: social Control 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 54 


Before asking the text questions, you might introduce the 
lesson by leaving the classroom for a moment. When you 
return, ask: 


T  «¢ Whostayed in their seats? Why? 
¢ What other rules do we follow in a classroom? 
¢ Who makes up these rules? Why? 
e What would happen if we didn’t have rules in school? 
e What happens when someone breaks a rule? 


Now have the children look at the pictures. (You may have 
to explain that the first picture snows a courtroom where 
atrial is taking place.) Ask: 


T  ¢ Where was each picture taken? 
¢ What might be happening in each place? 
e Have you ever been in any of these places? 


Have some children who have been in a courtroom or 
library or at a football game describe their behavior at 
those places. You might also ask: 


T  ¢ What happens in a football game when a player 
breaks a rule? 
C  « The team has to give up the ball. 
e He may have to leave the game. 
Te What would happen if there weren't any referees? 


You might also lead a general discussion of fairness. For 
example: 


T  «¢ What are some other places or times when it’s im- 
portant to be fair? 
C  » Atschool. Teachers should be fair. 
e At home. Parents should be fair. My brother gets 
away with everything and | get blamed. 





You might ask the children to predict what might happen in 
a school situation if no teacher would be there to enforce 
rules. For example: 


T  ¢ What usually happens in the lunchroom if no teacher 
is present? 

There's a lot of shouting. 

Some kids throw things. 

T  ¢ Could one of the children keep order? How? 
Would the rest of the children listen to him? 

Who would the children listen to? 


Cc 


A Skit Activity 


You might write the following words on the board: Judge, 
Lawyer, Umpire, Librarian, Teacher, Principal, Parents. 
Divide the class into groups and have each group pick a 
person from the list. Then they can act out a situation show- 
ing that person and some of the rules he enforces. 


You may also want to ask the children these questions 
about their play or friendship groups. 


T What is one of your groups? 

Who makes the rules? 

Who decides when they are broken? 

Does the biggest person decide? 

Does the oldest decide? 

Do you all decide together? 

What can you do if someone breaks a rule? 
Does anyone want to tell about a time when a group 
rule was broken? 

« What happened? 

How was the problem solved? 


(pupil's p. 54) 
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THE BIG IDEA 


What rules do 
they have here? 
What if they had 
no rules? 


What rules do they have here? 
Why do we have rules? 





Concept: social Control 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 55 


Before asking the text questions, have the children care- 
fully study the picture on page 55. Ask: 


T e 
Cc e 


What do you think the big idea is in this picture? 
Rules. 


Now ask the top question on page 55. Then: 


T e 


QO 
e e 8° 


Which child in this picture is following a health rule? 
Why should you cover your mouth if you sneeze? 
What are some other rules about your mouth? 
Don’t chew food with your mouth open. 

Don’t talk with food in your mouth. 

Cover your mouth when you yawn. 

Which rules in the picture show safety rules? 
What might happen without these rules? 

Name some other health rules. 

Name some other safety rules. 

Tell how each rule helps. 


Now ask the bottom question on page 55. 
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WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 56 


Before asking the text questions, have the children look 
at the picture. Ask: 


T  « What does this picture show? 
¢ Where are these children? 


Now have the children read and discuss the text questions. 
You might also ask them some of the following questions: 


T Are there rules about when to bat? 

Are there rules about when a play is fair? 

How do you know? 

Are there rules about what to wear ina game? 
Are there rules about where you can play? 

Who watches to see if rules are broken? 

¢ How do you know when a rule has been broken? 
¢ What have you learned about rules? 

¢ What are some reasons for rules? 
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BEFORE YOU GO ON 


This subsection is intended to provide children with new 
settings in which to review the concept-statements pre- 
viously presented. 


ES E FO rR E YO U GO O N You may want to look back over the activities described on 
Shay oc a cig ee “tbe aes ee 8 the teacher pages found next to the children’s text pages in 
ae : -< ea see Units One to Four. Any of these activities that you did not 
use may be used with this subsection in addition to the 
discussion questions provided on the facing pages. 
In addition, you may want to reread the Introduction for 
Units One to Four to review the EVALUATION. 
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Concept: Human Variability 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 58 


Ask the children to study the four pictures carefully. You 
might want to use some of the following questions for an 
in-depth review of the concept of human variability. 


T © Howmany children are wearing sweaters? 

e How many children are wearing coats or jackets? 
How many children are wearing hats? 
How many children are wearing glasses? 
Girls, if you wear a dress, does that make you dif- 
ferent from girls who wear slacks? Why? Why not? 
¢ Boys, if you wear slacks, does that make you dif- 
ferent from a boy wearing shorts? Why? Why not? 
What can wearing different clothes mean? 


C_ « Different likes. 
e Different temperatures. 
¢ Different amounts of money. 
¢ Different ways of living. 
T ~ ¢ Howold do you think these children might be? 


Do you think there are any brothers and sisters in 
these pictures? Which ones? Why? 

Which picture could you belong in? Why? 

Do you think the children will grow and change? 
Why do you think so? 

How will you change? 

Why do you think so? 


are alike in some ways. 


People are different in some ways. 


How are these people alike? 
How are they different? 


58 
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Places are alike in some ways. 
Places are different in some ways. 


How are these places alike? 


How are they different? 





Concept: adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 59 


Have the children study the pictures on this page. Then 
read the text and answer the questions. You might also 
want to ask: 


T 


Are there houses in all of these pictures? 

What are the houses made of? 

How are they different from the house you live in? 
How are they like the house you live in? 

What kinds of clothes would you wear in each place? 
What kinds of transportation would you use in each 
place? 

What might you do for fun in each place? 

How do people get food in each place? 

In which of these places might you find a farm? 
Why? 


If some of the children do not think any of the places would 
be suitable for a farm, have them describe where they 
would put a farm, and why. You can continue the discussion 
by asking: 


T 


Which place do you think is the hottest? Why? 
Which place do you think is the coldest? Why? 
Which one of these pictures shows a place where it 
might be dry? 

Where is it sunny? 

Which picture shows the least sun shining through? 
Are there trees in all the pictures? Why not? 

Are there people in all the pictures? 

How might the people be different? 

Which place is most like where you live? 
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Concept: interaction 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 60 


After the children study the pictures and read the text, 
you might want to ask these additional questions: 


T  « Whatare the people doing in the pictures? 
e What is the same in these pictures? 
What is different? 
How are the children in the pictures learning? 


Ce Their parents are telling them what do do. 
e They’re watching what to do. 
e They're trying. 
T = ¢ Which of these things have you learned to do? 
¢ How did you learn? 
e Who taught you? 
e What do you have to know before you can learn to 
ski? 


¢ Would you learn to ski if there were no mountains or 
snow near you? Why? Why not? 

If you lived on a farm, what might you learn to do? 
How might you learn to do these things? 

What people have taught you to do things? 

Ce My parents. 

My teacher. 

My friend Steve. 

My sister. 

T = « What things have you taught other people? 


People learn. 


They learn from other people. 


What do these people learn? 
Where do they learn? 
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How is this different 
from where you live? 


People make rules. How are they like you? 


People follow rules. 


What rules do these people follow? 
What rules do you follow, too? 


Why might you 
follow this rule? 
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Concept: social Control 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 61 WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 62 
After the children study and discuss page 61, you might Now have the children look at the four pictures on page 62. 
want to ask the following questions: Call on different children to answer the text questions. 
T + What rules are the boys following? You might also ask these additional questions: 

¢ What rules will they follow on the bus? T  * Canyou think of an idea behind each picture? 

¢ Do you follow those rules, too? ¢ How are the children alike in the pictures? 

¢ Who made those rules? ¢ How are they different? 


What rules are the girls following? 

¢ Who made those rules? 

¢ Do you follow those rules, too? 

What rules are the children following in the last 
picture? 

Do you follow those rules, too? 

How did the children learn those rules? 

¢ How did you learn those rules? 


A Pretending Activity 


Have the children pretend they have a camera and want 
to take a picture of people following a rule. Then have the 
children tell about the picture they would take. In turn, you 
may want to ask: 


T  ¢ What rule are the people following? 
¢ Who may have made the rule? 
¢ Why was the rule made? 
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Introduction: what we Need 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


Economic behavior depends upon the ultilization of re- 
sources. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


Individuals, interacting to meet their needs, use the re- 
sources available to them. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will: 


1. Identify some of their own needs for comfort and hap- 
piness. 

2 Identify these same needs in pictures, stories, and 
the conversations of others. 

3 Observe and identify how people in different environ- 
ments meet these needs in different ways. 


CONTENT 


Shows how the human needs for food and water, clothing, 
shelter, and love are met within the following environ- 
ments: 


home life-play. 

undersea setting. 

mountain setting. 

underdeveloped rural setting. 
agricultural settings. 

Eskimo, Philippine settings. 

tropical, apartment, highrise settings. 
outer space setting. 


ONO PRPWNH = 
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WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


Within the general objectives of self-awareness and aware- 
ness of others as selves lies the recognition that we all 
have needs. The children need to compare their needs to 
others’ needs in order to become conscious of the similar- 
ities and differences among the needs of people. This 
unit deliberately pursues the basic pattern of need-tul- 
fillment in a dramatic variety of settings. We do not expect 
these children to Know where the strange places are, nor 
do we expect them to care a great deal about others. 
Knowing that other people need what | need is just a first 
step toward wider horizons and deeper caring. It is im- 
portant that love is included at the same introductory level 
as food and shelter. Young children need to know that 
grown-ups and other children need loving as much as 
they do. 


EVALUATION 
As each child works with this unit, you may want to note: 


¢ How many items in the pictures does each child notice? 
Jio f+ 

¢ Can he/she find the same need in two or more pictured 
settings? /+ 

e Does each child recognize through his/her own words/ 
pictures that other people in very different settings might 
feel the same way about friendship, playing, loving? /+ 


PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher pages found next to 
the children’s pages. You may want to skim over the ac- 
tivity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Sing-Along Activity (pages 66-67) 
A Plant Activity (page 68) 

An Air Pollution Activity (page 68) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 69) 

A Scrapbook Activity (page 69) 

A Collage Activity (page 72) 

A Field-Trip Activity (page 72) 

An Eating Activity (page 72) 

A Collage Activity (page 73) 

A Field-Trip Activity (page 73) 

A Comparison Activity (page 74) 
A “Play House’ Activity (page 74) 


NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 You may want to have a mother bring to class the baby 
brother or sister of one of your pupils. Involve the children 
in a discussion of the baby’s needs. Have the mother de- 
scribe the ways she meets the baby’s physical and emo- 
tional needs. (Babies cry, out of hunger and discomfort, 
and for attention.) 
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2 Have a school nurse, dietitian, or local doctor visit 
your class to discuss good eating habits with the children. 


3 Gather some old paper-doll clothing (or dolls’ clothes). 
Check back issues of McCal/s magazine for Betsy McCall 
paperdolls. Create a bulletin board with four sections: 
Summer, Fall, Winter, Spring. The children can attach the 
clothes to the season during which the clothes could be 
comfortably worn. You may have to coach a bit, perhaps 
by placing with each season name pictures giving clues. 
Be certain that the children think in terms of the seasons 
where they live. As an alternative, you may want to bring 
to class swatches of materials and let the children cut out 
their own clothing shapes. Perhaps a fabric store or up- 
holsterer would be willing to give you sample fabrics. 


4 To encourage children to be more open about their feel- 
ings, have them draw pictures of things that make them cry 
or laugh. These pictures may show things that make them 
angry, sad, or happy. After the drawings are complete, a 
few children at a time could share and describe their pic- 
tures. Some children may have difficulty thinking of ideas. 
You may suggest to them that they color something that 
would make them happy or angry. 


5 You may want to read aloud Joan Walsh Anglund’s 
books: 


e Love is a Special Way of Feeling (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, Inc., 1960). 

¢ A Friend is Someone Who Likes You (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and World, Inc., 1958). 
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After reading these books to the children, you may want to 
hang a sheet of paper on a wall. At the top of the paper 
write either “Love Is” or “A Friend Is.” Under the title 
you've written, the children (with your help in spelling) can 
write their definitions (feelings). 


6 In order to have the children sample some of the less 
common foods, you may want to have a coconut cracked, 
observed, and served to class members. A produce person 
in a supermarket can tell you how to prepare and serve a 
coconut. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


1 In order to help children gather information about 
needs, the pictures from the following books could be 
shown, and portions read to the class. Shelter needs, 
clothing needs, and food needs then could be compared. 


e Anna Riwkin-Brick: Noy Lives in Thailand (New York: 
Macmillan, 1967). 

e¢ Anna Riwkin-Brick: Rundi Lives in Norway (New York: 
Macmillan, 1965). 


2 Any of these films can be used to stimulate a conversa- 
tion about needs: 


¢ Shelter: Almost Anyone Can Build A House (color, 15 
minutes). 

e River: Where Do You Come From? (color, 10 minutes). 
Both available from: Learning Corporation of America, 
711 5th Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 

¢ The Newcomer (color, 14 minutes). Available from: BFA 
Educational Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa 
Monica, California 90404. 
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e Man’s Basic Needs (color/b/w, 11 minutes); Shelter, 
second edition (color/b/w, 11 minutes); Making the 
Things We Need (color/b/w, 14 minutes). Available from: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Corporation, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


3 Available free (make your request on official school 
stationery): 


e Jane and Jimmy Learn About Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables (12 pages of drawings for coloring). Available 
from: United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
777 14th Street, N.\W., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

e Basic Four Foods Chart. Available free from: Standard 
Milling Co., Attention Consumer Services Department, 
1009 Central Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64105. 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess the children’s levels of experience prior to 
beginning this unit, you may want to have the class do the 
following activity: 


Your class can play the game ‘I’m going to the woods for 
a week.” Each child, in turn, should name one thing he/she 
will take along, naming as well all the items which have 
already been named. Obviously, the game becomes.more 
difficult as more items are named. You can simplify this 
by acting as recorder, listing on a paper each of the items 
named. This list will help “forgetters” and can be used 
after the completion of the game to categorize all the items 
the children mentioned. 


T «© Whatthings are alike? 
C_ « Apples and hot dogs. 

e Teddy bear and parents. 
Tent and camper. 


If the question does not produce responses, you may find 
it helpful to get the children started by asking: 


T  ¢ Howare apples, peaches, and hot dogs alike? 

C_ « They are food. 

Te What name shall we give them? 

After grouping the things the children mentioned during 
the game, ask individual children why they would take the 
specific items each named. 


After the children engage in this activity, you may want to 
note: 


e How many items did each child think of? 

e How many category names did each child think of? 

e How many reasons for taking things with them did chil- 
dren think of? 
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What did you need as a baby? What will you need when you are older? 


65 





Concept: Human Variability 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 64 


Before reading the text, you may want to have the chil- 
dren look at the pictures on page 64 and answer these 
questions: 


T  «¢ What do you see here? 


¢ How are they alike? 
C « They are all babies. 
e They can all smile. 
e They can all stand. 
T  «¢ Doyou remember being their age? 


Now ask the text questions, followed by these additional 
questions: 


T  «¢ Do you think these babies need what you needed 
when you were a baby? 

Name some of these things. 

C_ Food. 

Attention and love. 

To have diapers changed. 

What would happen if you didn’t sleep? 
What would happen if you didn’t drink? 
What would happen if you didn’t eat? 
What would happen if you didn’t breathe? 
Why do you need clothes? 

Why do you need a place to live? 

Does everybody need these things? 


(pupil's pp. 64-65) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 65 


Now the children may study the pictures on page 65 and 
read the text. Afterward, you could also ask: 


T  ¢ How are grown-ups and children alike? 

How are they different? 

Why are their clothes different? 

Can any of the babies live without air? without 
bubble gum? 

Can any of the babies live without water? without 
pajamas? 

Can the ladies live without food? without books? 
Can the man live without a house? without a radio? 
Can the ladies live without clothes? without a watch? 
What do you need to live? 

Can you live without toys? 

Can you live without food? 

Can you live without water? 

Can you live without sleep? 

Can you live without breathing? 

Can anyone? 

How do you know? 

What things do both children and grown-ups need? 
What is different about what they need? 


e e 


An Art Activity 


Have the children draw a picture showing one need that 
both they and their parents have, such as food or clothing. 
After they are finished, have each child show the picture 
and tell the need. You might form groups of children who 
drew the same needs. 
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How are these people 


showing love? 





Concept: suman variability 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 66 and 67 


Have the children look at each picture on both pages. The 
pictures and questions on both pages should evoke re- 
sponses related to emotional needs (love/attention). The 
lesson can easily be extended beyond a day. Discuss each 
picture in terms of the two questions asked. In addition to 
text questions, you may ask these: 


T ~ « Whatis happening in each picture? 
¢ Do you think you show love if you tie someone’s 
shoe? 
How do you think the boy on the swing feels be- 
cause his sister is helping him? 
How do you feel when someone helps you? 
How can you tell that the people in these pictures 
aren't being mean to each other? 
How do you show people that you love them? 
How do you feel when someone shows you love? 
How do you feel when you show love? 
¢ How do people act when they are mean? 
How do you feel when you are mean? 
When have you been mean? 
Are you always mean? 
How do you feel when someone is mean to you? 
Are you always loving? 
What can you do when you feel mean—if you want 
to feel loving again? 
Apologize. 
Be alone for a few minutes. 


Cc 


Children at this age are aware that they can be “a nice me 
and a mean me.” Your class might be reassured to know 
that all of us share this confused way of feeling. 


(pupil’s pp. 66-67) 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


You can share this poem by Harry Behn with the children: 
The New Little Boy 


A new little boy moved in next door. 

So | climbed a tree and bounced on a limb 
And asked where he used to live before 
And he didn’t know but his name was Tim, 
So | told all three of my names to him. 


When he didn’t say anything after that 

| hung by my knees to see if he scared 
And meowed and made my face like a cat, 
But he only stood in his yard and stared, 
He only watched like he never cared. 


Well, all | know is his name is Tim 
And | don’t think very much of him. 


These questions might be asked after you read the poem: 


T ~~ « Should Tim be loved? Why? Why not? 
e Have you ever been new someplace? 
e How does it feel to be new? 
e Should new people get extra love? Why? Why not? 
e How can you make a new person feel welcome? 


A Sing-Along Activity 


It's possible that some of the children may mention 
Valentine’s Day. If so, you may want to teach them the fol- 
lowing song: “Love Somebody,” in Discovering Music 
Together: Early Childhood, page 173 (Chicago: Follett 
Educational Corporation, 1968). 
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All people need air. 


Where are each 
of these people? 
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How do they get air? 
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Concept: Human variability 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 68 


Before the children turn to page 68, you might ask them 
to play Simon Says with you. Remind them that when you 
use the words Simon Says, they should do what you say, 
but if you just say do something, they shouldn't do it. 


Te Simon says stand up. 
e Sit down (Remind any children who sat that you 
didn’t use the words Simon says.) 
e Simon says put your hand over your mouth. 
e Simon says hold your nose with your other hand. 
e Simon says put your hands down. 
e Simon says sit down. 


Now ask: 


T  ¢ What happens if you hold your mouth and nose? 
C  «e | can’t breathe or talk. 
T  ¢ Do you breathe all the time? 

e Do you breathe when you’re brushing your teeth? 
(You might have the children act out brushing their teeth 
to see if they still breathe while they do it.) 


T  ¢ Do you breathe while you eat? 
e Do you breathe while you play games? 
¢ Do you breathe while you sleep? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 68. 
Ask the questions. (The man in the lower-left-hand picture 
is underwater. The man in the other picture is climbing a 
mountain—some children may also think he is on the 
moon. Both men are breathing oxygen from hoses attached 
to the tanks on their backs.) You might also ask: 


T  ¢ Why do they need to carry air with them? 


A Plant Activity 
Bring a healthy plant to class. Ask: 


T  ¢ Do you think plants have to breathe, too? Why? 
Why not? 
¢ What do you think will happen if we cover the plant? 


After the class gives their ideas, cover the plant with a 
large jar. You might want to seal the bottom of the jar with 
masking tape. Have the children observe any changes to 
the jar or plant for several days. Then ask: 


Te Do you think there was any air in the jar when we 
put it over the plant? Why? Why not? 
Ce There’s air everywhere. 
e There must have been, the plant's still alive. 


You might now want to tell the children that plants, like 
them, and like animals, must breathe to live. Plants help 
us by breathing out oxygen. If there weren’t any green 
plants, there wouldn’t be enough air for us to breathe. 
You might also explain that the plant could live for a few 
days on the air trapped within the jar, but, eventually, it 
would need fresh air and die without it. If any one of the 
children ask about the moisture they see on the jar, tell 
them that the air also has tiny drops of water in it, and 
that plants breathe out water when they make their food. 


(pupil's p. 68) 


An Air Pollution Activity 


Some children may be interested in discussing the causes 
and problems of dirty air. Air pollution can be demon- 
strated by putting a fair amount of Vaseline on an index 
card. Ask: 


T  ¢ What do you think will happen if we put this outside 
the window? 


Tape the card outside the window, beyond the children’s 
reach. After a few days, show them the card. 


Te What makes the air dirty? 
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How do people 


use water? 


How do these people get water? 





Concept: Human variability 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 69 


Before the class looks at the pictures, ask if any of the 
children are thirsty. Allow them to go to the drinking foun- 
tain to take a drink of water. When they are seated ask: 


Te Why are there drinking fountains in the school? 
e How do you know when you're thirsty? 
e What do you do when you’re thirsty? 


Now have the children look at the pictures: 


Te Why are the girls in the top picture carrying water? 
e What do you think they'll use the water for? 
e What do you use water for? 
e Do you think these girls live in a house where they 
can get water from a faucet? Why? Why not? 


Have the children look at the lower left-hand picture. Ask: 


Te Does anyone know what this is a picture of? 

C ¢ Aman with something on his back and children. 

Te That man has a tank of water on his back. The chil- 
dren are getting a drink. 


As the children look at the lower right picture, ask: 


Te What is the girl doing? 

e Where might the water in faucets come from? 
Ce From a river. 

e Something to do with a dam. 


You might now tell the children that sometimes rivers far, 
far away are dammed and the water brought to cities by 
ground pipes. You can continue the discussion by asking: 


Te What ways are there to get drinking water? 
Ce From rivers, faucets, or wells. 
e From tanks or water bottles. 


TALKING IT OVER 
You might want to introduce the idea of conservation. Say: 


T  ¢Sometimes in the summer, rivers begin to dry up. 
e What can we do to help save water? 
C_ - Put water in the refrigerator so we won't have to run 
the faucet to get it cold. 
¢ Don't play with water. 
¢ Don't water the grass all the time. 


However, assure the children that water is important for 
their health. They shouldn’t save water by drinking less. 


A Poster Activity 


The children might be interested in making posters deal- 
ing with pollution. You can begin by asking: 


T  « What sort of things do people do that can cause 
water pollution? 
Ce Throwing soda cans in the river. 
e Throwing old tires in rivers. 


If necessary, you might help them with ideas by asking: 


T «Should people throw trash in rivers? 
e Should people throw old clothes in rivers? 
« Should businesses empty their garbage in rivers? 
e Can you think of some rules so people will know 
they shouldn't do these things? 


Write their rules on the board. Then have the children 
draw one of the things that people shouldn't do and write 
the word Don’t (write it on the board for them) underneath. 
When they have painted their posters, you might see if 
you can display them around the school. 


(pupil's p. 69) 


A Story Activity 


Ask the class to call out the different ways they use water: 
for drinking, washing, cooking, playing, and so on. As they 
call out the different uses, write them on the board. Have 
each child pick one of the uses and write or tell a short 
story about how he/she uses water that way. 


An Art Activity 


You might also ask the children how many different ways 
they know of carrying water (bottles, buckets, pipes, 
thermos). Have them draw one of the things they have 
used. Their pictures can then be taped to form a mural. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


lf there is a water-treatment plant, dam, or reservoir in or 
near your community, you might arrange to have your class 
tour it. If possible, have a guide tell the children what is 
taking place, and the importance of clean water. 


A Scrapbook Activity 


You might have the children keep a class scrapbook of 
efforts to combat water pollution in their community (or 
the rest of the country). Write a letter to the parents (and 
make a copy for each child) explaining the project. Tell 
them that they can help by showing their children articles 
in the newspapers that the children can cut out and bring 
to class. Children can also tell the class of any programs 
or commercials on television that deal with water pollution. 
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What foods do 
you eat? 





Concept: Human variability 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: pages 70 and 71 


Before the children open their books, you might want to 
begin the discussion of the variety of food people eat by 
asking: 
T = «What kinds of food do you eat? 

¢ How did you get that food to eat? 
C «My mother bought it. 

¢ From a store. 


e From cans. 
T «How did the food-get to the store? Did it grow 
there? 
C «No. It grew on a farm. 
e Maybe. 


e It comes from cans. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 70. 
Ask: 


¢ What do you think the people are doing? 

e Picking stuff. 

e The men in the bottom picture are on a farm. 
T «Do you think they’re picking the same things? 
C_ «No, it all looks different. 
T 

Cc 


oa 


e What do you think might be alike about all the 
things they're picking? 
e It might all be food. 


You might now tell the children that the top right-hand 
picture shows a woman harvesting tea leaves in a country 
called Ceylon. The men in bathing suits have cut coconuts 
from palm trees. The men in the bottom picture are pick- 
ing lettuce. 


(pupil’s pp. 70-71) 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 71. 
Ask: 


T «What are these people doing? 


If they have trouble, tell them that the man in the top 
picture is using a tractor to harvest corn, the man in the 
lower picture is using a machine to milk a cow, the chil- 
dren are feeding feed cattle. 

TALKING IT OVER 

You may want to ask some of the following questions: 


T «Do all of the people in the pictures need to eat? 


Why? 

¢ Do you think they all eat the same foods? Why? 
Why not? 

¢ Do you eat everything your parents eat? Why? Why 
not? 


e Why do you think people in different places eat 
different foods? 


You might ask if any of the children have had a garden 
and eaten food they grew. If so, have some of them tell 
the class what they grew and how it tasted. 


An Art Activity 


You might ask the children to draw a picture of what they 
had for dinner the night before. After they have finished, 
have each child show the picture and tell what he/she 
painted. All the children who ate one of the same things 
could stand up. 
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love today? > 


72 








WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: page 72 


You may want to draw a three-column chart on the board 
to tally the responses to the questions on this page. List 
the children’s responses under the different headings. The 
lists can be as long as possible, and can be of varied 
lengths. You might call on different children to count the 
children who eat, drink, or show love in the same manner. 
The figures can be written on the board also. For example: 


FOOD DRINK LOVE 

Corn flakes—10 Milk—20 Petted dog—5 
Bacon—5 Orange juice—7 Kissed good-by—25 
Toast— 10 Water—25 Said “Il love you” —6 





Pian-a-Meal Activity 


Divide the class into groups. Ask each group to plan a 
day’s worth of meals: breakfast, lunch, and dinner. After 
each group decides on their meals, have them draw and 
color a poster showing the foods they want to include. 
You may have to help them label the different foods. After- 
ward, the posters can be displayed and compared. You 
can ask the class: 


T  * What foods on the different posters are alike? 
e What foods are different? 
e Why do you think so many of the foods are alike? 











A Collage Activity 


Have the children ask their parents to save labels from 
different cereal boxes they use (if you have Oriental chil- 
dren in your class, have them cut a label from a package 
or sack of rice, and explain to the class that rice can also 
be used as a cereal). When there is a variety of labels, 
have the children cut and paste them into a cereal collage. 
You might also ask: 


T + Why do you suppose there are so many different 
kinds of packaged cereals? 
C  « So people can get different vitamins. 
e So you don't have to eat the same thing all the time. 


If the school nurse or dietitian hasn’t visited your class 
recently, you might ask her to explain to the class the 
nutritional value of a well-balanced diet. If any of the chil- 
dren have mentioned vitamins in your discussions, you 
might ask the nurse to explain their importance. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


lf there is a farm near your school, you might see if you 
can take your class there for a visit. If possible, have the 
farmer show the children the different machines used, 
seeds, the different kinds of growing plants and what food 
is harvested from each, and whatever animals he has that 
are used for food. If the farmer’s family stores or preserves 
food for their own use (storing apples and potatoes in the 
basement, canning fruit or vegetables), you might ask 
them to show samples and explain the preserving proc- 
esses to the children. 


(pupil's p. 72) 


An Eating Activity 


There are foods available in local markets that many 
children may not have tasted or seen. If possible, obtain 
some of these for the class to see and sample. Such foods 
can include coconuts, pomegranates, grapefruits, Zucchini, 
bok choy, long beans, and so on. (You may have to boil 
some of the vegetables if the children want to sample 
them.) Have only volunteers try the food as some children 
are nervous about new eating experiences. 


You might ask the librarian to help locate books that show 
the eating habits of people in different environments. You 
can then share them with your class. 
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Concept: tuman Variability 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 73 


Before reading page 73, you may want to ask everyone to 
stick their legs out in front of them, wiggle their toes, and 
look at their feet. 


T  «¢ What do you see? 
e What are on your feet? 
¢ What do they do? 
¢ Would it be fun to walk barefoot on the grass? 
¢ Would it be fun to walk barefoot in the snow? 
° Would it be fun to walk barefoot on the sidewalk? 
¢ How would it feel? 
e What might happen to your feet? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children turn to page 73 and read the text. 
The class may immediately be drawn to discuss shoes, or 
they may want to discuss clothing in general. Some of the 
following questions may help the children focus on the 
need for shoes: 


T  ¢ What are shoes for? 
e Why is the boy wearing shoes? 
e Why is the Philippine girl wearing sandals? 
e Have you ever worn sandals? When? 
* Why do Eskimo children wear mukluks? 


TALKING IT OVER 


Once the children have determined that feet are meant for 
walking, and that shoes are meant for protection, ask about 
the relationship of shoes to the environment: 


T  «¢ Do people who live in cold places wear sandals? 
Why? Why not? 

¢ Do people who live in hot places wear leather 
shoes? Why? Why not? 
Do you wear the same kind of shoes all the time? 
What different kinds of shoes do you wear? Why? 
Do you wear boots or galoshes? When? 
What kind of shoes would mountain climbers wear? 
What kind of shoes would people who work in water 
wear? Why? 
What kind of shoes do people wear if they must 
walk across snow and ice? Why? 
What kind of shoes do baseball players wear? Why? 
What kind of shoes do ballet dancers wear? Why? 


A Shoe Activity 
You may want to ask: 


T * Why don't all children wear the same kind of shoes? 
C_ « Different materials available. 

e They may live in different climates. 

¢ They like different things. 


Then, just for fun, have children with the same styles of 
shoes seek each other out and stand together in groups. 
They can compare notes on the following questions: 


T  « Where did you get your shoes? 
¢ Why did you get this kind? 


(pupil's p. 73) 


A Collage Activity 


The children may enjoy making a shoe collage for the 
bulletin board. Have them cut pictures of shoes from both 
out-of-date and current magazines and newspapers. These 
can then be pinned to the bulletin board. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


lf there is a shoe-repair shop near your school, you might 
ask if you can bring your class to visit. The children will 
find it an interesting experience, especially if the shoe- 
repairman could demonstrate repairing a pair of shoes. If 
possible, you might ask him to tell the children what makes 
some shoes last longer than others. 


A Poem Activity 


Shoes make a great topic for rhymed or unrhymed poems. 
Before having the children write their poems, you might 
ask them for all the words they can think of about shoes 
(for example, large, small, hard, soft, leather, rubber, 
heavy, brown, and so on). You can write their adjectives 
on the board for them to refer to while they work on their 
poems. An example of a poem might be: 


Old shoes 
New shoes 
Red shoes 
Blue shoes. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 74 
You might want to introduce the lesson by asking: 


T  ¢ How many people live in your house? 
¢ Do you know what your house is built of? 
¢ How many of you live in houses made of wood? of 
brick? of stone? of cement? 
Are all the houses alike on your street? 
e Why do you suppose some are different? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 74. 
After they answer the questions, you may want to ask: 


T  * Which house do you suppose holds the most 
people? 
Which house would you rather live in when it’s 
finished? Why? 
What are each of the houses being built with? 
Why do you suppose the Eskimo is building his 
house with snow? 
Because there’s lots of snow around. 
Because there aren’t any trees. 
Why do you suppose those people are building 
their house with wood and leaves? 
e There must be lots of trees there. 
Could they build their houses with snow? 
e No, the snow would melt. 

e It’s too hot. 

e There probably isn’t any snow there. 
T «Why do you suppose houses here are made of 
Why do people do this? many different things? 


oO 
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What is happening in these pictures? 


74 





A Comparison Activity 


From the vertical file in the library, books, and magazines, 
collect a variety of different styles of houses, houses made 
of different substances, and houses in widely varying envi- 
ronments. Show these to the children and ask: 


T  « How are these houses alike? 
¢ How are they different? 
¢ What do you think the weather is like here? 


¢ Why do most houses have windows? 

C_ So people can get air. 
¢ So you can look out. 

T  ¢ Which house is most like the one you live in? Why? 
e Which house is least like the one you live in? Why? 


Why do people live in houses? 

C « So they have a place to sleep. 
¢ To have a place to put things. 
¢ So they can stay warm and dry. 


You might now show the children some pictures of tents 
(there are pictures of tents on pages 59 and 60 if your 
vertical file or collection doesn’t have any). Ask: 


T  «¢ What are these? 
e Are they houses? Why? Why not? 


You might also show the children pictures of house trailers 
and other campers. Ask: 


T °« Are these houses? Why? Why not? 

¢ Would you like to live in one? Why? Why not? 
e What makes a house good? 

¢ If it’s large enough. 

¢ If | can have my own room. 

If it's dry and warm. 

¢ If people like it. 


(pupil’s p. 74) 


A “Play House” Activity 


Have available a collection of cardboard and/or wooden 
boxes (of different sizes, if possible), bedspreads, sheets, 
random pieces of wood and/or play blocks, empty coffee 
cans, and so on. Divide the class into groups and let them 
play house. If necessary, tell them they can use anything 
in the classroom for their game. You will probably be 
amazed at the variety of shelters they’ll build. They will 
experience “making do” with what their environment can 
supply. 


An Art Activity 


Have the children draw a picture of a house they would 
like to live in. Tell them to include some of the land around 
the house in the picture. You might also ask them to label 
the different parts of their houses. (You might write the 
words on the board for them to copy: roof, walls, windows, 
doors, porch). You might also ask them to write at the 
bottom of the picture what their house is made of. (Again, 
have the words on the board for them to copy: wood, stone, 
cement, brick, snow, leaves, mud, canvas, animal skins). 
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What do you see in the picture? 
What do you need to live here? 
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These pictures 
show the moon. 


What do you need 
to live here? 





Concept: suman variability 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 75 


Have the children study the land shown on page 75 and 
ask: 


T  « What is the big idea shown here? 
C_ « Land is everywhere. 
¢ Not all land has buildings. 


In order to help the children answer the question on this 
page, you may want to create a mythical family, perhaps 
called Michael’s family. As a review of the previous con- 
cepts in the unit, have each child state a need the mythical 
family might have if they lived on the land pictured on 
page 75. 


You might keep track of the needs the children mention. If 
they have difficulty recalling basic needs, you could ask: 


T  «¢ Would Michael’s family need food? 
¢ How would they get food? 
What kind of food would they have? 
Would they need water? 
How would they get it? 
Why will they need a house? 
Why will the house need windows? 
If you were building the house, would you make the 
windows out of glass, paper, or wood? Why? 
¢ Where would you get the wood? 
Would you want tools? 
Where would you get the tools? 
Would the family need shoes? Why? 
Would they need clothes? Why? 
What would they need first? 
What is most important? 
Should Michael have some pets? Why? 


(pupil's pp. 75-76) 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 76 


Now have the children turn to page 76. Ask if they have 
ever watched a TV show about the moon. Let them de- 
scribe the moon and its living conditions. Then ask: 


T  ¢ Suppose you landed on the moon. What would you 
need to live there? 


In addition to the text question, you may want to ask: 


T  ¢ What do you breathe on earth? 
e What would you need to have so you could breathe 
if you were on the moon? 
What do you eat on earth? 
Do you think seeds can grow on the moon? Why? 
Why not? 
e If there is no food on the moon, how could you get 
food to eat? 
¢ What do you drink on earth? 
¢ If there is no water on the moon, how could you get 
something to drink? 
What would you need, to protect yourself against 
the strong sunlight and the bitter cold on the moon? 
¢ What do you think you would build your house out 
of on the moon? 
¢ Would you have windows in your house? Why? 
Why not? 
What kinds of things do you do each day on earth? 
¢ How would your days be different if you were on 
the moon? 


e 
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@ : s a 
Introduction: Getting what We Need 
CONCEPTUAL SCHEME > 
Economic behavior depends on the utilization of resources. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


Individuals, interacting to meet their needs, use the re- 
sources available to them. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 


Children will: 
1 Identify some ways people get what they want and 
need. 


2 Observe and identify ways that people work together to 
provide for the needs and desires of others. 

3 Identify tools/machinery which people have made to 
help make their work easier and better. 

4 Order events and the chronological stages of produc- 
tion and distribution of goods. 


CONTENT 


People working together to supply needs and desires are 
viewed in the following situations: milk production, bread 
production, green bean production, soup production, fish- 
ing, wool/cotton production, TV production, bicycle pro- 
duction, school building, popcorn production, baseball 
bat production. Children explore school environments to 
determine the source of the products they use. 








WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


Children of all economic levels in a technologically ad- 
vanced society seem unaware of the human effort and 
skill behind the goods which surround them. To help them 
understand where these items come from is to help them 
appreciate what it means to be depended on. By tracing 
the major steps in the processes of making and distrib- 
uting the things we use, they begin to increase their sense 
of “before” and ‘after’ as well as their sense of cause 
and effect. Most children will only begin to understand 
interdependence, by becoming more aware of the source 
of items they often take for granted. With this beginning 
we hope to further encourage the children’s wonder about 
“where does it come from?” 


EVALUATION 


As each child works with the lessons in this unit, you may 
note: 


* How many details of each picture does each child 
notice and identify? /to /+ 

¢ How many stages in the development of a product that 

are not in the book can he/she describe, act out, or 

draw? (one production stage and one _ distribution 

stage) / 

(any sub-stages within those two major ones) /+ 

When asked why one stage of a product is later than 

another, the child can give reasonable explanations in 

his/her own words. /+ 
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PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher’s pages found next to 
the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 
site and activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend 
to use and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Collage Activity (pages 78-79) 

A Milk-Products Activity (pages 78-79) 

A Bread-making Activity (pages 80-81) 

A Green-Bean-Tasting Activity (page 81) 
A Mobile Activity (page 82) 

A Soup-making Activity (page 82) 

An Art Activity (page 83) 

A Field-Trip Activity (page 83) 

A Fabric-Display Activity (pages 84-85) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 84) 

A Read-Aloud Activity (page 84) 

A Field-Trip Activity (page 84) 

A Demonstration Activity (page 85) 

A Yarn Activity (page 85) 

A Mass-Production Activity (pages 86-87) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 88) 

A Visit-from-an-Architect Activity (page 88) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 88) 

A Construction-Site Activity (page 88) 

An Outdoor-vs-Indoor-School Activity (page 89) 
A Visit-from-a-Grocer Activity (page 90) 

A Garden Activity (page 90) 
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NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 So that children will establish a relationship between 
raw materials and finished products you may want them 
to cut names of products or pictures showing products 
from old magazines. Advertisements in business maga- 
zines are good sources of such words and pictures. Then, 
with the help of the class, you can mount these words/ 
pictures on a bulletin board, grouping these products 
under the names. of the raw materials to which they are 
related. 


WHEAT COTTON CATTLE 
bread dresses shoes 
cookies slacks coats 
paste cotton balls steaks 
RUBBER CHICKENS 

tires eggs 

rubber bands _ pillows 

soles meat 


2 I|n order for children to better understand the usefulness 
of tools, have them name games they or their parents like 
to play (hopscotch, catch, color, read, play school). List 
the games as they are named. Then have the children fold 
a piece of drawing paper into quarters. Each child can 
select four of the games from the list on the board and 
write the name of one game in each quarter. Under the 
games, the children can draw pictures of tools used when 
playing this game (coloring crayons, paper, coloring book, 
ink). 


3 To emphasize that people are interdependent, you 
might have the children do the following: make a hanging 
mobile out of wire or string, and pictures. The pictures, 
painted by the children, can represent the people and 
things that help them get what they need or the people 
who help them learn. As their learning is extended, they 
can add pictures throughout the unit. 


4 You may want to make arrangements for children to 
visit one or more of these places: TV or radio station, 
dairy farm, bakery, assembly plant, bottling plant, cheese 
factory. This firsthand experience will allow children to 
see the interdependence of workers. Upon returning from 
their field trips, the class may want to make a mobile 
depicting the roles and tools of the workers. 


5 Many children at this age love to simulate real-life 
roles and situations. This activity will point up Consumer- 
worker dependence. Divide your class into groups and let 
them play out situations familiar to them (nurse, doctor, 
school, restaurant, grocery store, barber/beauty shop, hos- 
pital, gas station). After the group members establish their 
roles, they could spontaneously pantomime their typical 
work situation for one another. Another way to develop 
this activity would be to have some groups establish 
stores with signs “out front.” Other children could act as 
consumers moving from one store to another. 








ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 
1 The following books relate to this unit: 


¢ Stephen Henkel: Bikes: A How To Do It Guide to Selec- 
tion, Care, Repair, Maintenance, Decoration, Safety and 
Fun on Your Bicycle (Riverside, Connecticut: The 
Chatham Press, Inc., 1972). 

e Jan Adkins: How A House Happens (New York: Walker 
and Company, 1972). 


The June-July 1973 issue of Highlights for Children has 
an article entitled “The Story of Bread” by Elaine Mosel 
Metallo. It presents some history, some science (yeast) 
and a recipe for Quick and Easy Dinner Rolls. Perhaps a 
librarian could help you locate this article. 


2 One of the following films, or others related to the ideas 
presented in this unit, may be shown to enrich the chil- 
dren’s understanding of the interdependence of workers. 


e How Do They Make Bicycles. Available from: National 
Broadcasting Company TV, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Room 
914, New York, New York 10020. 


Wool (From Sheep to Clothing), (b/w, 11 minutes). 
Building a House, (color/b/w, 12 minutes). 

Both are available from: Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Clothing: A Pair of Blue Jeans, (color, 15 minutes). 
Available from: Learning Corporation of America, 711 
5th Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


Families and Jobs: Risa Earns Her Dime, (color, 9 
minutes). Available from: McGraw Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Division, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, New York. 
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Food for the City: Wheat and Flour, (color, 11 minutes). 
Miller Grinds Wheat, (color, 11 minutes). 

Frozen Foods, (color, 11 minutes) 

Grandmother Makes Bread, (color, 11 minutes). 

Behind Scenes at the Supermarket, (color, 11 minutes). 
How Clothing is Made: The Story of Mass Production, 
(color, 14 minutes). All six available from: BFA Edu- 
cational Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, 
California 90404. 


3 These three items are available free. You may wish to 
order a copy of each, making your request on official 
school stationery. 


e The Story of a Loaf of Bread, booklet, 11 pages. Conti- 
nental Baking Company, Home Economics Department, 
Box 731, Rye, New York 10580. 

¢ Grains—Origin of Breakfast Cereals, 16" x 22” poster. 
Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60603. 

¢ From Cow to Carton. Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Pure-Pak 
Advertising Department, P.O. Box 386, Detroit, Michigan 
48232. 
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WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess the children’s levels of experience, you may 
want to do the following activity: 


First, as a class, have the children brainstorm the topic 
Workers. You can list their suggestions on the board as 
they name them. To help the children get started have 
them name the work done by some people they know 
(usher, cashier, stockbroker, mechanic, accountant, etc.) 
To generate additional names of workers you might peri- 
odically suggest a place such as “barber shop,” having 
them name the workers there. After you have collected 
about thirty workers, let each child select one worker 
and his tools to illustrate in a class scrapbook. You may 
want to suggest some tools. By gluing tear-paper shapes 
to colorful construction paper pages the children can 
make a clever gift to present to the kindergarten. If you 
wish, the presentation could be made at an assembly 
giving each child the opportunity to show off his/her art 
work and to tell about his/her worker. 


As the children engage in this activity, you may want to 
note: 


e¢ How many workers did they name? 

e« How many tools did they name or show? 

e Did one place of employment suggest to them several 
different workers? 

Did they think of themselves as consumers by revealing 
“workers” they use? 

Did they think of adults they know as ‘workers’? 

How many places of work came to mind? Were there 
ones closely associated with their families? with TV? 
with heroes? 
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Who may help them get milk? 
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Concept: Interdependence 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 78 and 79 
You may want to introduce the lesson by asking: 


T  ¢ How many of you had a glass of milk this morning? 
¢ Where did you get the milk? 

C_ « From the refrigerator. 
¢ From the store. 


Now ask the children to look at the pictures on pages 78 
and 79. Ask: 


T  «¢ What is happening in each picture? 
¢ What is the man doing? 
¢ What are the children doing? 
¢ What are the machines doing? 


Now read the text on pages 78 and 79. Follow with these 
questions: 


T  ¢ What might happen if other people didn’t help us 
get milk? 
C « We'd have to get our own cows and bottles. 
¢ We wouldn't be able to drink milk unless. we lived 
in the country. 


Some of these questions may help the children to become 
aware of the number of people responsible for helping us 
get a product: 


T Do cows eat? Who feeds them? 
Who keeps the barn clean? Why? 
Who milks the cows? 

Who puts the milk in bottles? 
Who puts the milk on trucks? 
How does milk get to a store? 
Who goes to the store? 

Who brings the milk home? 


(pupil’s pp. 78-79) 


A Collage Activity 
You might ask the class: 


T  « Do you know of any other foods we eat that come 
from milk? 
C « Ice cream. 
¢ Cheese. 


You might open a newspaper and show some super- 
market ads. Read some of the items to the class and have 
them decide which are milk products and which aren't. 
Then have them cut pictures of milk products and names 
from newspapers and magazines. If they can’t find a pic- 
ture to go with some of the names, have a child draw it. 
They can then glue their pictures together to form a collage 
of the variety of milk products. 


A Milk-Products Activity 


Your class might enjoy making some of the milk products 
they’ve discussed. These can include: 


e BUTTER: In a container with a secure lid place % liter 
(Y2 pint) of cream at room temperature. Let the children 
take turns shaking it until butter forms. Pour off the 
liquid, and let the children taste the butter. You may 
want to add salt. 

¢ ICE CREAM: If you have an ice credm machine, bring 
it to class. Otherwise, ask the children if any of their 
parents have such a machine. Write a letter to the parent 
asking if the machine and a recipe can be brought to 
class. Have the children help put the ingredients together. 
If the machine isn’t electric, they can take turns turning it. 
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We need grain for bread. 


ba 


Now bread is in a store. What happens to the beans here? 


80 





Concept: interdependence 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 80 and 81 


These two pages show some stages and some of the 
workers involved in the production of bread and green 
beans. It is important to have the children follow the 
clockwise picture arrangement so they can understand 
the sequences shown. 


Have the children look at the pictures on page 80. Read 
the text and have them decide what is happening. Then 
ask: 


T  ¢ What other steps are there before we can buy bread 
in the store? 

C_ « Planting wheat. 

Making flour. 

Mixing dough. 

Wrapping loaves. 

Who else helps us get bread? 

Farmers. 

Truck drivers. 

Storekeepers. 


= 
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A Bread-making Activity 


Your class might be interested in learning how to make 
bread. The following cookbook contains recipes and in- 
structions: Irma S. Rombauer and Marion Rombauer 
Becker: Joy of Cooking (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., 1972). You can have the class help you 
measure the different ingredients as you call them out. 
They can also help knead the bread. Explain that the 
dough will have to rest and rise and be kneaded again. 
If possible, arrange with the school to bake the bread in 
the school’s oven. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 81 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 81. 
Have them discuss what is happening in each picture. In 
addition, you may want to ask: 


What else may happen to beans? 
They have to be washed. 

They may be canned. 

They get put in a store. 


7) 


You may want to continue the discussion by asking: 


T  « What does a farmer need if he wants to grow beans? 
Ce A farm. 
e Seeds and water. 
T  «¢ What kinds of people help us get beans? 
C  « Farmers. 
e Truck drivers. 
e Storekeepers. 
e Mothers. 


A Green-Bean-Tasting Activity 


To illustrate how various preserving processes affect the 
flavor of foods, you may want to cook in class: canned, 
frozen, and fresh green beans. Afterward, ask the class: 


T  « In what ways are the green beans the same? 
C_ « Their color. 

e Their size. 

e They’re all beans. 
T  ¢ How are they different? 

e They way they're packaged. 

¢ Different workers help us get them. 

¢ Canned beans are ready faster. 
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Each person here 
will have soup. 


What different ways 
do they get it? 





Concept: interdependence 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 82 


This page shows three ways of obtaining vegetable soup. 
Have the children study the pictures as you read the text. 
You may want to point out that the child in the lower right- 
hand picture is using a vending machine. You can en- 
courage them to name things they have purchased from 
vending machines. 


Now have the children focus on each picture and answer 
the following questions: 


T  ¢ Howwill each person get soup? 
e Let's say each person here will have vegetable 
soup. 
e Where did the vegetables come from? 
From farms. 
e From stores. 
e From cans. 


oO 


e How will the boy open and heat his soup? 

e He'll use a Can opener. 

e He could have his mother heat it. 

e Who are some of the workers who help us get soup? 
Farmers. 

e Grocers. 

e Canners. 

e Truck drivers. 

e Vending machine fillers. 


T  ¢ Who needed the vegetables? 
Ce The mother. 

e The canners. 
T  ¢ What tools will help these people? 
C «A peeler. 

e A knife. 
T 
Cc 
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A Mobile Activity 


Ask the children to paint a picture of one person who helps 
them get some of the food they eat. They should put the 
name of the person under their picture. (You might want to 
have these words on the board for them to copy: farmer, 
canner, mother, father, grocer, truck driver, bottler, vending 
machine filler, store clerk, shipper, milkman). Then have 
them poke a hole in the top of each picture and string them 
together. The mobile can now be hung in the room. 


The class might also want to make a mobile of the dif- 
ferent places they get the food they eat. These can include 
the refrigerator, stores, farms, machines, vegetable 
stands, restaurants, and so on. When finished, this mobile 
can also be hung. 





A Soup-making Activity 


The class might be interested in making some soup from 
scratch. You can use a hot plate to cook the soup, and any 
cookbook will have a recipe for vegetable soup. It will be 
quicker to use bouillon cubes for the stock. The children 
can help you measure the ingredients. You might also ask: 


T  « What should we do to the vegetables before using 
them in our soup? 

¢ Wash them. 

e Why do we have a rule like that? 

¢ Because they might be dirty. 

e Because of germs. 

e Why do you suppose people cook soup from cans? 

¢ It's quicker. 

e There’s lots of different kinds. 

e There’s less mess. 


o24ta oaq8n0 
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Look at the people here. ™ 


{ae 


What does each person do? 
How do they help each other? 





Concept: interdependence 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 83 
You might introduce the lesson by asking: 


T  ¢ How many of you sometimes eat fish for dinner? 
e Where does the fish come from? 
Ce From the store. 
e From the ocean. 
e My mother buys it. 
¢ I’ve caught some. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 83 as 
you read the text questions. They should be aware that the 
men in the top picture are fishermen, that the man in the 
second picture is probably bringing the fish to market, and 
that the woman is buying fish for dinner. If the children do 
mention buying, you might want to bring out the relation 
of money to human interdependence. For example, you 
might ask: 


T  ¢ Why do these people need to do what they do? 
C  « Because they have to make money. 
e Because they like to. 
Because grown-ups have jobs. 
T  « Does the fisherman ever need to buy anything? 
¢ Does he need clothes? 
e Does he need a boat and nets? 
¢ Do you think he makes them? 
¢ How does he get them? 
e What does the trucker need? 
¢ How does he get these things? 


Now ask the last question on the page. You might also ask: 


T + Who else helps the people in the picture? 
Ce Boatmakers. 
e Clothesmakers. 


An Art Activity 


Ask an art teacher (or cut them out yourself) to cut several 
paper-doll chains (a row of paper dolls attached at hands 
and feet). Each child or pair of children can be given a 
Chain of at least three dolls. Have them color each doll as 
a different worker. Then have the children tell the class 
what their workers are and how they help each other. 
Afterward, the chains can be attached to one another with 
glue or tape and strung up around the room. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


If possible, you may want to have your class visit a port or 
boat harbor, a canning factory, a boatbuilder, or a local 
supermarket or grocery store. In each place, try to bring 
out how many steps and people are involved in getting 
the children’s food to them. 


(pupil’s p. 83) 


A Show-and-Tell Activity 


lf any of the children has been on a fishing trip or done any 
fishing, you might have the child bring his/her fishing 
equipment to class. The child could describe fishing and 
catching and cooking the fish. You might then want to ask 
the children: 


T How did get his fishing pole? 
Did he make it? Did someone have to buy it? 








e Could have gone fishing alone? Why? Why 
not? 
¢ Who helped go fishing? 





use when he 





How many different things did 
went fishing? 

Ce Fishing pole. 

Boat. 

Bait. 

e A car to get there. 
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How do we get wool cloth? 


Who helps us get wool cloth? 
84 





Concept: interdependence 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: pages 84 and 85 


Pages 84 and 85 are closely related, and, for that reason, 
you may want to link them in one lesson. In the children’s 
text, these pages are next to each other. Before beginning 
page 84, determine what the children know about cloth 
and clothing. Point to a few articles of clothing worn by 
some of the children and ask: 





T  «¢ What is this? 
C «A shirt. 
e Cloth. 
T  ¢ Where does it come from? 
e¢ How did get his shirt? 
Ce He didn’t—his mother did. 
e¢ From the store. 
T  «¢ Where did the store get it? 
e¢ What is the shirt made of? 
Ce Cloth. 
¢ Cotton. 


A Fabric-Display Activity 


You might bring to class some examples of wool and cot- 
ton in different stages. A craftshop or knitting shop can 
probably help you with samples of different natural yarns. 
You might also ask a sewing store if they can supply 
swatches of materials. Pass the samples around the room, 
asking the children to feel (and perhaps smell) how dif- 
ferent each is. You can tell them what the different mate- 
rials are. Afterward, the children can use the yarns, 
swatches, and perhaps some fabric scraps from their 
homes to make a collage. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 84 


Now have the children look at page 84. You may want to 
ask the following question: 


T  « What are the people doing? 


lf the children have trouble answering, you might tell them 
that the man on the right is shearing a sheep (or taking off 
the sheep’s woolly coat). The sheep is sheared every year 
in the late summer, and the shearing doesn’t hurt the 
sheep. The woman in the middle is tending a machine 
that makes thread. The woman on the right is tending a 
machine that turns the thread into cloth. Both work in 
factories. Continue the discussion by asking: 


T  »* How do machines help these people? 
« Who do you suppose makes the machines? 


C « Other people. 
T  ¢ Who takes care of the sheep? 
C  « Shepherds. 
e Farmers. 
T  « What do you suppose has to be done to the wool 


before it can be made into cloth? 
C_ « it has to be taken off the sheep and washed. 
¢ It has to be brought to the factory. 
T + What colors are sheep? 
Ce White, black, or brown. 


You might point to some different wool clothes that the 
children are wearing, or perhaps to the colors of your 
fabric poster. 


T  « What colors are those clothes (yarns)? 
¢ How do you suppose they got to be those colors? 
C « Someone painted them. 


They were dyed. 


(pupil's p. 84) 


A Field-Trip Activity 


Find out if there is a thread, yarn, or textile factory some- 
where near or in your community. If so, arrange to have the 
class visit it. Ask a guide to point out the different proc- 
esses involved in making cloth, and the different machines 
and people needed for each step. When the class returns 
to the school, you might ask the children how many dif- 
ferent steps there were to make the product. As they call 
them out, you could write them on the board. 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


You may want to read aloud the old favorite “The Em- 
perors New Clothes,” found in Basic Reading (Reader 
2-1). (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1964). 


A Field-Trip Activity 


You might also want to take the class to a fabric shop or to 
a local tailor. Before you go, ask: 


T  ¢ What do you suppose you need before you can 
make some clothes? 
C_ ¢ Wool or cotton. 
e Needles and thread. 
e Buttons and zippers. 
¢ A pattern. 
e« A sewing machine. 


When you get to the shop, ask the children if they can find 
the things they thought they would need to make clothes. 
If you visit a tailor, you might have him/her explain the 
steps involved in making clothes. 
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Concept: Interdependence 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 85 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 85. 
Ask the text questions. You might also want to ask: 


T  ¢ What do cotton plants need to grow? 
C « Soil. 

e A farm. 

e Water. 
Te How did the cotton get to the woman with the sew- 

ing machine? 
Ce Probably by truck. 
T  ¢ What has to happen to the cotton before it can be- 
come thread or cloth? 

C_ « It has to be picked. 

e It has to be grown. 

e It has to be cleaned. 
T  « What machines help us get our clothing? 
C  e¢ Sewing machines. 

e Factory machines. 

e Shearing machines for sheep. 

e Trucks. 
Te What people help us get the clothes we wear? 
Ce Shepherds. 

ao ane e Sheep raisers. 
We need cotton cloth. ° Cotton growers. 
Who helps us get oe ° Tailors. 
j & e Factory workers. 


Cotton grows here. 


cotton cloth? 


What do you have that 
is made of cotton? 





You might also want to ask: 


T  «¢ What other things are used to make clothes? 
e Have you seen clothes made from animal skins? 
Where? 
¢ Do people ever wear leather? Where? 
¢ What does leather come from? 


A Demonstration Activity 


You might ask the class if any of their mothers make 
clothes. If so, you might ask the mother if she would be 
willing to come to the class, tell them what she is making, 
and show them the various processes involved: she might 
bring a whole pattern, for example, and then show the cut 
and pinned pattern. Later, she could bring the finished 
piece to class. You might want to ask the class: 


T  ¢ What tools or machines is Mrs. _____ using? 
¢ How did she get them? Did she make them? 
¢ How many people can you think of who helped her 
get the things she needs to make a dress? 


A Yarn Activity 


If you Know how to do any of the following, you might dem- 
onstrate them to the children, and perhaps bring in a fin- 
ished product for them to examine: weaving, knitting, and 
crocheting. If you do not have these skills, you can again 
ask the class if any of their parents do and can come to 
class and demonstrate. Some of the children may have 
woven potholders. They can bring these to class and ex- 
plain how they made them. 


(pupil's p. 85) 
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How are bikes 


He makes tools used 
for TV sets. 


fm Some people help 


make the parts. Some people make the pedals. 
Some people put the bikes together. 


All these people 
f Others put the help make bikes. 


TV sets together. 
Who else may help? 


All these people help make TV sets. 
Who else may help? 


86 





Concept: interdependence 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 86 and 87 


Either or both of these pages may be used to help the 
children extend their understanding of the interdepen- 
dence of workers. In addition to reading the text on page 
86, you may want to ask: 


T  ¢ Which one of the pictures shows someone making 
a tool? 
e Does this tool come before, during, or after the TV 
set? 
¢ What are some TV parts that aren’t shown here? 
C « Dials (knobs). 
e Antenna. 
¢ Cabinet. 


Now have the children study the pictures on page 87 as 
the text is read. You may want to ask: 


T  ¢ What's the same about making TV sets and bikes? 
C_ « People make both. 

¢ Both use tools. 
T  * How do workers get the parts they need? 


What do you suppose happens if something breaks 
or someone makes a mistake? 
C_ « Things slow down. 
¢ Someone gets in trouble. 
¢« Somebody finds the mistake and has the job done 
over. 
e A person may buy a broken TV or bicycle. 


(pupil’s pp. 86-87) 


T  ¢ What other things are made by people helping each 
other? 
¢ What would happen if each person had to make 
their own TV or bicycle? 
C_ « Lots of people wouldn't be able to make one. 
e It would take a long time. 
e | wouldn't have a bike if | had to make it. 


A Mass-Production Activity 


Have the children participate in a page-collating activity. 
First, have one child collate two or three copies of a six- 
page paper you’ve mimeographed. Then ask: 


T  ¢ How could this job be done faster and save 
from working so hard? 





If they don’t suggest a “team effort” solution, select sev- 
eral more children to help in the collation. You might have 
them collate in two piles of three pages each. Have an- 
other child staple or pin the two halves together. 


T © How is this way better? 


C_ « It’s faster. 

T  * How is this like putting TV sets or bicycles together? 
¢ What other jobs could be done like this? 

C  « Making cars. 


Making newspapers. 
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They need 
a school. 


They draw a plan 
of a school. 
They build a school. 


Who helps when we need a school? 


88 





Concept: interdependence 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 88 


This page shows a different sequence from those shown 
previously. As you read the text, have the children study 
the pictures and determine the sequence of events. You 
may also want to ask some of these questions: 


T 


Do all children go to school? 

Are all schools alike? Why? Why not? 

What might be alike in all schools? 

What might be different in some schools? 

Why do people build new schools? 

How will the people decide how big to make the 
school? 

What must they put in the school? 

Did other children go to your school before you did? 
Will children go to your school after you leave? 
Who will build the walls? 

Who will put on the roof? 

Who will make the furniture? 

Who will paint the school? 

Who will build the play equipment? 

Why do workers do these things? 

Who will pay them? 

Who pays for schools? 

How do they get the money? 

Which would you build for the children first, a 
merry-go-round, a swimming pool, or a school? 
Why? 

e Which would they need most? 


A Field-Trip Activity 


You might arrange a field trip to the board of education to 
let the children see a map of the school district. The chil- 
dren may want to ask a board member some of the fol- 
lowing questions: 


C ¢ Who decides to build a school? 
¢ Who decides how many schools to put in a district? 
e¢ Who decided where to build a school? 
¢ How do you decide who to let build a school? 
¢ What workers help to build a school? 


A Visit-from-an-Architect Activity 


If possible, ask the board of education for the names of 
some architects who design schools. If possible, have one 
visit the class to show blueprints. The architect can also 
explain what design features taken into consideration for 
different schools. The architect can also tell the class how 
many steps are involved in building a school, who helps, 
and what tools are used. Afterward, you might want to ask 
the children: 


T  ¢ How are schools like houses? 
¢ How are schools different from houses? 
¢ What things do you need before you can build a 
school? 
e What things do you need while you are building a 
school? 
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A Field-Trip Activity 


If possible, you might want to take the class to visit some 
other schools in your community. These could include an- 
other elementary school (of earlier or more-recent design) 
and perhaps a high school. Have the children visit several 
rooms and perhaps one or two workshops in the high 
school. After they return to their school, they might discuss 
the similarities and differences and the possible reasons 
for them. 


A Construction-Site Activity 


If a school or any large building is under construction in 
your district, see if your class could visit the site to watch 
the workers help each other. It may be possible to arrange 
an on the site tour, courtesy of the contractor. The children 
could become familiar with the work of a contractor, an 
electrician, a mason, a plumber, and many others. After 
the experience, the children can make a thank-you scrap- 
book. Teams of children can draw a picture to show the 
job of each worker they saw. The pictures can be sewed 
together into a scrapbook. The completed scrapbook can 
be presented to the contractor at an assembly. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 89 


Before studying the page, you might want to ask the chil- 
dren: 


What things have you learned in school? 
How clothes are made. 

How schools are built. 

How people help each other get things. 
How did you learn these things? 

From you. 

From our books. 

From trips. 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT” 


Now have the children study each picture and answer the 
three text questions in relation to each picture. In addition, 
you may want to ask: 


Have you ever watched TV in school? 

What kinds of school programs are on TV? 

What can a TV do that a teacher can’t do? 

Who are some workers who help us get TV shows? 
Actors. 

Cameramen. 

TV builders. 

What do you think the children learn by growing a 
plant? 

How it lives and grows. 

How to take care of it. 

Who are some workers who help us get plants? 
Florists. 

Farmers. 

Cashiers. 

Seed packagers. 


You can continue the discussion by asking: 


t 


What is a flannel board? 

Have you ever used one? When? 

How is it made? 

What can you learn by using a flannel board? 
Who are some workers who help us get flannel 
boards? 

Cotton farmers. 

Flannel board makers. 

Truck drivers. 

Name some workers who helped your classroom be 
the way it is. 

Janitor. 

Teachers. 

Truck drivers. 

Tile layers. 

Electricians. 

How can you help keep the school and classroom 
nice? 

What do you think a dream school would have in it? 
What job would you like to have when you are 
older? 

Who may you help? 

Who may help you? 


You might also point to different objects in the classroom 


and ask: 

T  « What is the desk made of? 

C + Wood. 

T * How many workers can you think of who may have 
helped get that desk to you? 

C + Lumberman. 


Truck driver. 
Carpenter. 
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An Outdoor-vs-Indoor-School Activity 


Take the children to an area outside the school. Have them 
sit down and read them a short story. Return to the class- 
room and discuss the advantages of having a classroom: 
chairs to sit on, shade, protection from the wind, from ex- 
ternal noise, and from insects. You might ask: 


Ti Ws 


Could you hear OK when | read the story? 

What things bothered you or made it hard for you 
to listen to the story? 

Bugs. 

Wind. 

Cold. 

Noise. 

What things are easier to learn in a classroom? 
What things would you rather learn outside a class- 
room? 

Skiing. 

Jump rope. 
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What if nobody helped 
you get food? 


7 What would you do? 
17 





Concept: interdependence 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 90 


Before beginning the lesson, you might want to ask the 


class: 


T ° 


What did you eat for dinner? 

How did your family get that food? 

What workers helped your family get that food? 
What would you do if there were no stores where 
your family could buy their food? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


After the children give their suggestions, have them study 
the two pictures on page 90. In addition to the discussion 
evoked by the text questions, you might want to ask: 


oa 
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What are the boy and girl doing? 

Planting a garden. 

Growing food. 

What do they need before they can grow a garden? 
Land, water, and seeds. 

Where did the children get the seeds? 

They bought them in a store. 

Someone grew them. 

Do you think the children grow all their food? 
Do you? Could you? Why? Why not? 

What are the people in the lower picture doing? 
Have you ever done this? 

What things do you need to catch fish? 

What workers help you get these things? 

Do you eat fish? What kind? How often? 

Have you ever eaten a fish you caught? 

Where did you catch it? 

Did you cook it? 

Do you always catch the fish your family eats? 


A Visit-from-a-Grocer Activity 


You might ask a grocery store manager to visit the class 
to tell about his work and who helps him. The children 
could be told of the impending visit so they can think of 
questions to ask. The children may want to ask: 


C » How many people work in your store? 
e What do they do? 
e Where do fruits, meat, fish, and vegetables come 
from? 
¢ How often are things delivered? 
¢ How many deliveries are there a week? 
¢« How do you decide how much to charge? 


A Garden Activity 


The children might be interested in growing some food for 
themselves. They can use some large plastic buckets or 
flowerpots. Radishes grow quickly. However, plant some 
other vegetables, perhaps lettuce and spinach, too. You 
might have to explain to the children that some vegetables 
need more space to grow. Help the children measure the 
proper distances between the seeds. Make sure the chil- 
dren understand their responsibility to water their “gar- 
dens.” This activity should make them understand that 
food doesn’t suddenly appear full-grown at the grocery 
store. 


(pupil’s p. 90) 


A Song Activity 


The children may enjoy learning the song, “The Farmer in 
the Dell.” After they learn the words, you might have them 
act out the song while they sing it. 


A Skit Activity 


The children may also enjoy preparing a skit using the 
music of “The Farmer in the Dell” to express the ways dif- 
ferent workers help bring products to market. You might 
first ask them to tell you the names of all the different 
workers that help them get the food they eat. As they call 
out the names, you could write them on the board. Then 
divide the class into groups and have each group decide 
what group of workers to use in their skit. The different 
groups could take turns singing and playing. 
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Who helped the 
get popcorn? 


children 


HEB LGsrbesA 


THE BIG IDEA 


Wood is needed 
to make bats. 


In what ways 
do people 
help make bats? 





Concept: Interdependence 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 91 


A Popcorn-Tasting Activity 


If time and funds permit, prepare or buy ready prepared 
popcorn. Each child could eat some of this treat. Then ask: 


T  «¢ Where did this popcorn come from? 
C  « Your house. 

e A store. 

e Acan. 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA” 


Now have the children study the two pictures on this page 
as the text is read. In addition, you may want to ask: 


T  ¢ Who planted the seeds? 
e Who took care of the fields? 
e Who carried the corn away? 
Who took the kernels off the cob? 
e Who put the kernels in boxes and packages? 


Once the children have determined that many people 
contribute to making popcorn, relate the next questions to 
the marketing of popcorn. 


T  « Who made the boxes that popcorn comes in? 
e Who took the packages to stores? 
e Who built the store? 

Who runs the store? 

Who cleans the store? 

Where can you buy popcorn? 

In a movie theater. 

At the store. 

At the zoo. 


(pupil’s pp. 91-92) 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 92 
Before the children look at the page, you might ask: 


T° How many of you play baseball? 
e What position do you play? 
e Are you a good hitter? 
e What do you need to be a hitter? 
e What are bats made of? 
e Did you make your bat? 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA” 
Now have the children look at the pictures. Ask: 


T  ¢ What do you think has to be done to those trees 
before they become baseball bats? 

C « Someone has to cut them. 

e They have to be taken to a factory. 

e The bark has to come off. 

e The leaves have to come off. 

¢ Somebody has to cut them into baseball bats. 
T  ¢ What is happening in the lower picture? 

e Who helps once the trees are turned into bats? 
Ce Storekeepers. 

e Baseball coaches. 
T  ¢ What people help you play baseball? 
C  « My father and my friends. 


An Art Activity 


Ask the children to draw and color a picture that shows 
one of the steps between trees growing in a forest and 
trees becoming baseball bats. They can then color a pic- 
ture showing a baseball bat being used. 
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Introduction: we Look Back 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


Human behavior is shaped by the social environment. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


Individuals learn from each other. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will: 


Demonstrate their awareness of the passage of time by 
identifying events in their past, present, and future. 


Observe and describe evidence of cultures “passing 
down” ideas. 


Identify and describe instances of learning from rela- 
tives. 


Share with others descriptions of events in their pasts. 


CONTENT 


Explores evidence of the present, past, and future in: 


SON Oahwh — 


birthdays. 

family albums. 

school activities of previous day. 

four stages of a child’s life. 

cars belonging to parent/grandparent. 

four children, a parent, a grandparent. 

grandparents. 

family tree. | 
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WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


Children of this age range have a natural interest in their 
families and a Curiosity about “being old.” We have com- 
bined these things in this unit to help children begin to be 
aware of the passage of time and the word symbols we 
attach to it. Ordering events and people according to 
time is a very complicated intellectual process. We hope 
to make a start. Emotionally, all the children should feel 
comfort as well as pride in being part of a family. They 
will have mixed success with the word symbols “before,” 
“after,” “past,” “yesterday,” “today,” “tomorrow.” These 
symbols are a great help in understanding themselves 
and others as they go along. They take continual good- 
natured practice without expectations of perfection. 


wy 46 1 meena 


EVALUATION 


As each child works with the lessons in this unit, you may 
note: ‘ 


e Can the child consistently attach the labels “before” 
and “past” when telling about events that are over? /+ 
e Can the child consistently use the label “today” when 
telling about what he/she has done since getting up in 
the morning? /+ 
e Can the child put shuffled pictures on one day’s major 
activities in the order in which they actually occurred? / 
e Can the child put pictures of people of different ages in 
groups according to major categories? (children, par- 
ents, grandparents) / 
e Can each child make up questions for other children 
about the time it takes to: 
make your bed? / 
walk to school? / 
go from one birthday to the next? /+ 





PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher's pages found next to 
the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Family-Album Activity (page 94) 

A Tear-Paper Activity (page 96) 

A Time-Line Activity (page 96) 

A Calendar Activity (page 96) 

An Art Activity (page 97) 

A Show-and-Tell Activity (page 97) 

A Bulletin-Board Activity (page 97) 

A Photographic Activity (page 97) 

A Bulletin-Board Activity (page 98) 

A Booklet Activity (page 99) 

A Visitor Activity (page 99) 

A Field-Trip Activity (page 99) 

A Read-Aloud Activity (pages 100-101) 
A Field-Trip Activity (pages 100-101) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 103) 

A Cooking Activity (page 105) 

A Language Activity (page 109) 

A Demonstration Activity (page 109) 
A Research Activity (page 110) 

A Read-Aloud Activity (page 110) 

A Show-and-Tell Activity (page 110) 
An Autobiographical Activity (page 111) 





| 
| 
j 
; 
| 





NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 The class may enjoy making individual family trees. 
The following procedure may help facilitate this project. 


¢ Send home with each child a letter explaining that the 
class will be making a three generation family tree. Re- 
quest that the parents write down on the back of your 
letter their full names and the full names of both sets of 
their parents (the child's grandparents). 

Ditto off a family tree chart with large boxes for writing 
family names. Have enough boxes to accommodate the 
names of the child, two parents, and four grandparents. 
If possible, borrow a couple of sixth grade assistants to 
help you and the children fill in the boxes. Remember to 
be sensitive to incomplete family situations. Some fami- 
lies may not respond or may respond incompletely. 
These children may work on another Nonreading Activity. 
Some of the more interested and capable children may 
want their family tree to include aunts, uncles, sisters 
and brothers. 


2 Attach these words on a bulletin board: brother, sister, 
cousin, uncle, aunt, son, daughter. Have children find out 
which of these names apply to them. They can then print 
their name under each applicable heading. 


3 If you’re comfortable with having class pets, let the 
children get a young one (fish, hamster, frog, rabbit, etc.). 
They can then chart its growth and photograph it at various 
stages. The snapshots could be mounted in a special al- 
bum. 


4 Perhaps someone’s grandparents could visit the class 
to tell about some of the customs in the days when they 
were YOUNG, 5 
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5 Children could visit and entertain at a home for the 
aged. Many of these people welcome the opportunity to 
tell youngsters how school and home life used to be. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


1. One or more of these short illustrated stories/books 
may help the children learn more about time, relatives, 
growth, change and chronology: 


e Bill Martin: “Growing Up, Growing Older,” Sounds of 

Laughter, (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 

1966). 

Bettina: Of Uncles and Aunts, (New York: W. N. Norton, 

1964). 

Aliki: June 7, (New York: MacMillan, 1972). 

¢ Barbara Borack: Grandpa, (New York: Harper & Row, 
1967). 

e Lois Levine: The Kids in the Kitchen Cookbook, (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1968). 


In the August/September 1973 (Vol. 1 no. 4) issue of Kid- 
stuff magazine there is an article about family trees en- 
titled, “My Me Tree” by Anne McGraw Tripp. Perhaps you 
could ask a librarian to help you locate this article. 


2 You may want to rent and show this film which intro- 
duces heredity: 


¢ Families, (color, 10 minutes). Available from: E. C. 
Brown Trust Foundation, 200 Century Boulevard, 1208 
South West 13th Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97205. 

This film tells about a grandfather and his grandson: 

¢ Two Knots on a Counting Rope, (color, 9 minutes). 
Available from: BFA Educational Media, 2211 Michigan 
Avenue, Santa Monica, California 90404. 
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3 Various Companies provide free materials to school 
teachers. Occasionally pictures or illustrations from such 
materials may be of historical value to your class. United 
Airlines has at least two such publications: 


e Story of Flight and Air Transportation (wall chart) The 
History of Mail (16 black and white prints—8¥%2” x 11”). 
Make your request on official school stationery to: 
United Airlines, School and College Dept, P.O. Box 
66141, Chicago, Illinois 60666. 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To observe and listen to children’s understanding of the 
passage of time you may want to engage them in the fol- 
lowing activity: 


With the help of a public or school librarian, gather to- 
gether a series of pictures showing things that happened 
very long ago; quite long ago; and things that may have 
happened recently. Some suggested topics follow: 





VERY LONG AGO LONG AGO RECENTLY 
(Things my parents (Things | 
and grandparents might build 
might have built and and do) 
done) 

Cave men Old cars Modern 

transportation 

Dinosaurs Old planes Space shots 

Old houses Apartment 


buildings 


Write the above headings on the board and then let the 
children take turns putting the pictures undér appropriate 
headings (now, future, yesterday). Children may want to 
color pictures to add to the accumulating stacks of pic- 
tures or they could simply describe other pictures which 
could be added. As the pictures are shown and cate- 
gorized encourage a lot of discussion. 


T. « How can you tell where to put the picture? 
e What was life like then? 


As the children engage in this activity, you may want to 
note: 


¢ How accurate are students at categorizing? 

e How many additional pictures do they devise? — 

¢ How much variety is there in their additional choices? 

e Do they press for other categories? for more precise 
categories? 

e Do the children attempt to define time categories in 
terms of their own level of experience? (Such as, “when 
my grandparents were babies.”) 
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How many birthdays have you What have you done? 











Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 94 
Before asking the text question, you may want to ask: 


¢ What is this girl doing? 

e Looking at a scrapbook. 

¢ What does the book show? 

e Birthdays. 

¢ Why do people celebrate birthdays? 


40404 


Now ask text questions followed by: 


T © Does everybody celebrate a birthday with a party? 
¢ What things have you done for your birthday cele- 
brations? 


You and the class may need to clarify the difference be- 
tween a “birthday” and a “birthday celebration.” 





A Family-Album Activity 


Encourage the children or their parents to bring in albums 
to share. Some families may be willing to bring in photo- 
graphs showing different generations. You could share a 
few old pictures of yourself, your parents, and grandpar- 
ents. The children will be interested in seeing and learning 
about different clothes, and the different places their par- 
ents have lived. 


(pupil’s pp. 94-95) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 95 
Prior to asking the text questions, ask: 


T  «¢ What is this boy doing? 
¢ What does he see? 
e Why do you think people make family picture al- 
bums? 


Now turn to the text question. In addition, you may want to 
ask: 


T © Does your family keep an album? 
e What are some things in it? 
¢ What is a baby book? 
¢ How many of you have baby books? 
¢ What do these show? 
¢ How do you feel when you look at your baby pic- 
tures? 
e Have you ever seen pictures of your parents when 
they were young? 
¢ How do these pictures look? 
e How do you feel when you see them? 
¢ How do you think your parents feel when they look 
at old pictures of themselves? 
e What do you think people did before there were 
cameras? 
C_ © Have pictures painted of themselves. 
e Kept a diary. 
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Martha’s picture is dry now. 
She made it yesterday. 


i> 


The past is yesterday. 
It is all the days before that, too. 


What did you do yesterday? 





Concept: social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 96 


T What did you do after school yesterday? 

Who knows what the word yesterday means? 

Is every day a yesterday? Why? Why not? 

lf | mean yesterday, why don’t | just say (say what 
day of the week the previous day was) Monday? 


C «¢ You can mean last Monday, not just yesterday. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


You might now have the children look at the picture on 
page 96 while the text is read. In addition to the text 
questions, you might want to ask: 


Te What things took place in the past? Do you have a 


past? 
C «| was a baby. 
e | learned to walk. 
e My brother (sister) was born. 
T  « Does everyone have a past? 
e Do your parents have a past? 
C -« Yes, my parents used to live in the country. 


Yes, my father tells me about when he was a little 
boy. 


A Dramatic Activity 


Have the children act out little scenes showing anything 
they did yesterday (you can suggest a few things they may 
have done at home). The other class members can try to 
guess what is being shown. When they finish, you might 
ask: 


T  « Are there some things you did yesterday that you'll 
do today? 
e Are there some things you did in the past that you 
don’t do any more? 
e What are they? 


A Tear-Paper Activity 


Your class may be interested in making a picture like 
Martha in the text made. Have glue and different colors of 
tissue or construction paper available. The children may 
also want to use scissors to cut their designs. Then have 
them glue their designs onto another piece of paper. You 
might ask: 


T° Is the glue dry now? 
e When do you think it'll be dry enough for you to take 
your pictures home? 
C « Tomorrow. 


You might want to write the words Tomorrow, Today, and 
Yesterday on the board. Ask: 


T  ¢ Which day is already past? 
e Which day is right now? 
e Which day hasn’t come yet? 
e Is any part of today already past? 


(pupil’s p. 96) 


A Time-Line Activity 


To help the class establish a sense of time passing, you 
might make a one-year time line and hang it where the 
children can easily see it. Show each child’s birthday on 
the time line. Each day a child can move a pin or other 
marker along the time line. The children may also suggest 
other days that should be indicated on the time line. 


A Calendar Activity 


Tell the children what month of the year it is. See if any of 
them know how many days there are still in the month. If 
they don’t, show them a calendar and have them count the 
remaining days. Then give each child that amount of 
paper and have him/her write the appropriate numbers 
(you may have to help them with this, perhaps by writing 
the numbers on the board) on the pages. The pages can 
then be stapled or clipped together. You might remind 
them each day to tear a page off their calendars. 
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Can you write about 


yesterday? 


How do you know about yesterday? 





Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 97 


Have the children look at the pictures. Ask: 

T  « What are the children doing? 
e Have you ever done any of these things? 
¢ Would you like to do them now? 


A Story-writing Activity 


Tell the children to write a short story about something 
they did yesterday. Remind them that they did things at 
home as well as at school. When they have finished, call 
on some of the children to read their stories to the rest of 
the class. You might also ask: 


Te How many of you also did that yesterday? 
e How many of you have ever done that? 
¢ Why didn’t you all do that yesterday? 

C ¢ We don’t all do the same things. 


An Art Activity 


Now have the children draw or paint a picture of another 
thing they did yesterday. When they have finished, they 
might enjoy making mobiles out of pictures showing the 
same activities. These can be hung in the room. 


A Show-and-Tell Activity 


Have the children bring to class a tool, toy, or game that 
they used the day before. Again, the children can tell the 
class how they used the tool, for example, and show it to 
the class. Other children can say if they also used the 
same tool the day before. Children can also say if they 
used the tool or game at some other time in the past. 


A Bulletin-Board Activity 


The children may enjoy making a bulletin board of past, 
present, and future activities. Label each bulletin board 
appropriately, and have the children decide what ac- 
tivities to show on each. Then have them draw pictures to 
place on the bulletin boards. If you wish, you can have 
them draw new pictures and change the bulletin boards 
every day or each day for a week or so. 


A Photographic Activity 


If possible, bring a camera to class. Ask: 


T  °¢ Have you ever used a camera? 
e Do any of your parents use a camera? 
e When do they take pictures? 
e Why do you suppose they take pictures? 
C « So they can remember what we did on vacation. 
¢« So we can look at them. 
* So we can see what we looked like when we were 


babies. 
To send to my grandparents who don’t live with us. 


(pupil's p. 97) 


At some time during the class, or perhaps during recess, 
take pictures of the children performing some activity. 
Ask: 


T  « What has to happen to the film now? 

C_ « You have to send it somewhere to get pictures. 
Te Willl | get the pictures today? 

C_ « No, ittakes a long time. 


When you have the pictures, ask: 


T  ¢ Who can remember what he/she was doing on 
? (The day you took the pictures.) 





After the children try to remember, you can pass the snap- 
shots around for them to look at. You might also ask: 


T  ¢* How can we remember when these pictures were 
taken? 
C «¢ Wecan write the date on them. 
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Ted’s ball was a gift. 


He got it last year. 


The past is last year. 
It is all the years before that, too. 


Tell something you know about the past. 





Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 98 


After doing this text page, the following discussion ques- 
tions might be interesting to ask: 


T 


How many of you remember kindergarten? 

Were you in kindergarten last year? 

What are some things you did when you were in 
kindergarten? 

Is last year part of the past? 

Is kindergarten part of your past? 

Who else has kindergarten in their past? 

Mom. 

Dad. 

You might. 

My brother (sister). 

Everybody [debatable]. 

What did you do before kindergarten? 

| went to nursery school. 

| had my tonsils out. 

| learned to walk. 

Are these things part of your past? 

Do you remember when you learned to walk? talk? 
How can you find out more about your past? 

Why can’t we remember everything about our past? 
Do you remember your first day in school? 

What was it like? 

Do you remember what you had for lunch a year ago 
today? 

Why would you forget what you had for lunch but 
remember the first day of school? 


An “| Remember When” Activity 
You might begin this activity by saying: 


T  ¢ | remember when (tell the class about some- 

thing good that you did in the past). 

¢ But! also remember when (now tell the class 
about something unpleasant that happened to 
you in the past). 

¢ Do you remember something good that happened to 
you in the past? 

¢ Do you remember when you felt bad about some- 
thing that happened in the past? 








You might now call on some children to pair good and bad 
experiences. After some children tell their experiences, 
you might ask the class to draw two pictures, one showing 
something good they remember and one showing some- 
thing unpleasant. 


They might also be interested in writing poems about re- 
membering good and bad experiences. You might write 
the lines on the board and tell them to include in their 
poems as many things as they wish: 


| remember when 
But | remember when 





, too! 





(pupil's p. 98) 


A Dramatic Activity 


Divide the class into groups. Tell each group to act out 
something they did with their parents in the past. Tell them 
to do this without using words. Then see if the other chil- 
dren can guess what the activity being pantomimed could 
be. You might want to ask: 


T = ¢ Howdid you know what the “family” was doing? 
e Have you done it, too? 
e When did you do it? 


A Bulletin-Board Activity 


You may want to set up a bulletin board to demonstrate the 
changes in many of the tools and things we use. Title the 
board: Something Old and Something New. You might 
write a letter to the parents telling of the project so they 
can help with old advertisements, perhaps, or magazines 
from other years that the children can use to cut out pic- 
tures. The children can look through the material and pair 
the pictures to place on the bulletin board. 
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Lisa is seven 


years old. 
What is in 
Lisa’s past? 


Tell about 
Lisa’s past. 





Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 99 


Assist the children with the pictures on this page by point- 
ing to the picture of Lisa standing. Say, “This is Lisa when 
she is in the first grade. She’s seven years old.” Then ask: 


T — * Which picture shows Lisa when she was a baby? 
What is she doing in the picture? 

Did you used to do this? 

What is Lisa doing in the next picture? 

How old do you think she is? 

What did you do when you were about this age? 
Where did you live then? In the same place as now? 
See the picture of Lisa with her baby brother? 

How many of you have younger brothers (sisters)? 
How old were you when they were born? 


A Booklet Activity 


The children may enjoy drawing and coloring a series of 
four pictures like Lisa’s on page 99. Ask: 


Te What things do you remember doing when you were 
different ages? 
Ce | played in a sandbox, too. 
~¢ | had my tonsils out when | was five. 
e My family went to Disneyland last year. 


You might write some of their suggestions on the board for 
them to look at as they make their booklets: sandbox, visit 
hospital, vacation trips, baby sisters or brothers, sitting 
in a high chair, and so on. The completed pictures can be 
stapled or tied together and titled “My Past.” The children 
can look at each other’s booklets and discuss what they 
drew that was the same and what was different. 


A Visitor Activity 


Have one or two older members of the community come to 
class to discuss how the community and life in it have 
changed over the years. This subject is always fascinating 
to young children. If any are available, pictures from old 
newspapers may also interest the children. Once the 
visitors have left, you might make a class bulletin board 
relating to their talks. Ask the children to close their eyes 
and imagine the community as the grown-ups described 
it. Then have them paint pictures of it. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


You may want to take the children to a historical museum to 
view artifacts. Old toys will particularly fascinate the chil- 
dren. 


(pupil’s p. 99) 
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This is Mike with 
his father and 


grandfather. 
They show Mike these pictures. 


He asks who owned each Car. 


Mike talks to his What do you think? 
father and 


grandfather. Mike’s father and 
grandfather are 


part of his past. 


They tell him 
things they did 
in past years. 


What Mike learns 
He learns about part of their past this way. about their past 
How could he find out more? becomes part of his 


100 





Concept: Social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: pages 100 and 101 


These and future pages introduce and define the idea of 
cultural heritage. Because this concept is quite sophisti- 
cated, some children may nave difficulty grasping it. 


You may want to introduce the lesson by asking: 


T  ¢ Was your father ever a little boy? 
¢ Has he ever told you of things he did when he was 
a little boy? 


You might call on some of the children to tell the rest of 
the class what their fathers did when they were children. 


Now ask: 


T  ¢ Howmany of you have a grandfather? 
e Do you suppose your grandfather was ever your 
age? Why? Why not? 
¢ Has your grandfather ever told you of things he did 
when he was a little boy? 
What things did he do that you do, too? 
What things did he do that you don’t do? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at the pictures on pages 100 
and 101 while the text is read. If the children have trouble 
with the question on page 100, you might want to ask: 


T Does your family have a picture album? 

What can you learn by looking at the photographs? 
Have you ever visited your grandparents? 

Do they show you things from their past? 

Have you ever visited a museum? 

Can you see things there your parents and grand- 


parents might have used? 
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A Read-Aloud Activity 


After your class has looked at the pictures, they might be 
interested in learning more about how cars and roads 
have changed over the years. Ask the librarian if she can 
help you locate a book or magazine that might have pic- 
tures of the different car models. The class might also 
be interested in hearing: Solveig Paulson Russell: From 
Footpaths to Freeways: The Story of Roads (New York: 
Stepping Stone Books, Parents Magazine Press, 1971). 


A Field-Trip Activity 
You might take the class on a field trip around the neigh- 
borhood. As you walk, point to different cars. Ask: 


T  ¢ Why do you suppose cars are different? 
C « Some are older. 
¢ Some are used for different things. 


You might now point to two different cars and ask: 


T  ¢ Which car is old? 
¢ How can you tell? 


Or if a nearby museum has a collection of old cars or air- 
planes your class may enjoy visiting it and actually seeing 
some of the older-model cars. 
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JT is an American. 


He was born in Cleveland. 


grandfather’s farm 


near Atlanta. 


Grandfather talked 
about when his 
family lived in Africa. 


What is in JT’s past? 








Concept: social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 102 


You might want to introduce the lesson by showing the 
children a globe or a map of the United States. Ask: 


T  * Does anyone know what this is? 
C_ « Aglobe (map). 
e The world (America). 
T  ¢ Can anyone point to the city or state where we live? 


If no one can, show them the state and say its name, and 
then, if possible, show them the dot for the town or city 
where they live. Then ask: 


T  ¢ What is (the name of your city or town) like? 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


After the children answer, have them look at the pictures 
on page 102 while you read the text. Show the children 
Cleveland on the globe or map. Ask: 


T  ¢ Whatcan you tell about Cleveland from the picture? 
C « it’s a city with big buildings. 

T How is Cleveland like the place where you live? 
How is it different? 

What do you think JT might do that you do? 

Do you think he goes to school? Why? Why not? 

e Do you think he plays baseball? Why? Why not? 


Now turn their attention to the picture of JT’s father. Ask: 


¢ How do you think JT’s father became a teacher? 
He had to go to school, too. 

Why do you suppose he became a teacher? 

He likes to teach children. 

He wants to help people. 

He has to have a job. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 103 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 103 
while the text is read. Show them Atlanta on the map or 
globe. Then show them Africa. You might want to point 
out how far away Africa is, that JT’s grandfather had to 
cross the ocean to come to America. You might now ask: 


T  ¢ What do you think JT’s grandfather is doing in the 
top picture? 
e Why do you think he is using a machine to plow? 


C_ « Machines do the work fast. 
T  * Howcan Africa be part of JT’s past? 
Ce His grandfather told him. 
e | don't know. 
T  ¢ Howis the farm part of JT’s past? 
C « He visited it. 


His grandfather might tell him about it. 


You may want to ask the children these questions in rela- 
tion to themselves: 


T  ¢ What’s something your mother, father, sister, or 
brother did that they told you about? 
¢ Is what they did part of your past? 


A Field-Trip Activity 


If a local museum has an African exhibit, the children may 
enjoy seeing it. You might tell them that the things they 
see have been made by hand and not by machine. If pos- 
sible, point out the tools that were used. The next day ask: 


T  ¢ What did we do yesterday? 
¢ Do you think that something of Africa is part of your 
past now? Why? Why not? 
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China is part of 
her mother’s past. 
Is it part of 


Anna is an American. 
She was born 
in Los Angeles. 
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Her mother was born Anna’s past? 


there, too. 


Her grandmother cooked this way in China. 
Anna’s mother learned to do this. 


How can Anna learn to do this? 


Her mother tells 
Anna about her 


grandmother. 


Her grandmother 
was born in China. 





Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 104 and 105 


Have the children look at the pictures on page 104 while 
you read the text. Use the map or globe to show them where 
Los Angeles and Peking are located. Then ask: 


T  ¢ Howis Anna different from you? 


C_ « She lives in Los Angeles. 

e She has black hair. 

e My grandmother wasn’t born in China. 
T  ¢ How might Anna be like you? 
Ce |jump rope, too. 


e¢ |’malsoagirl. 
T  ¢ Do you think Anna talks like you? Why? Why not? 


You might now ask the class if anyone knows where their 
grandparents were born. Write the place names on the 
board and then show the children the places on the globe. 
Point out foreign countries if they occur. Tell the class that 
in some other countries people speak another language. 
English is spoken in America. In China, where Anna’s 
grandmother was born, Chinese is spoken. You might now 
have the children look at page 105 while you read the text. 
Tell them that the picture at the top of the page is of 
Peking in China. Then ask: 


T  ¢ Does our town (city) look like this? 
e What is different? 
e What might be the same? 


Tell them that the lower picture shows Anna’s mother 
cooking their dinner in a wok. Ask: 


T  ¢ What does your mother use to cook dinner? 
C « A frying pan. 

T © Howmight a wok be like a frying pan? 

C  ¢ Mothers cook with it on a stove. 
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A Cooking Activity 


If you, another staff member, or one of the parents has a 
Chinese wok, arrange to have its use demonstrated. Use 
vegetables that most of the children will be familiar with. 
After the vegetables are stir-fried, the children can sample 
them. Afterward, you can ask: 


¢ How was this food like the food you usually eat? 
¢ We eat vegetables for dinner. 

¢ How was it different? 

e My mother boils vegetables. 

¢ We don’t usually eat them all together. 

¢ Ittasted different. 
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You might now ask the children if they know of any other 
foreign dishes they eat. If they have trouble, ask: 


T  «¢ Has anyone ever eaten spaghetti? 
¢ Do you know where spaghetti first came from? 
C « It’s Italian. 


You might tell the children that spaghetti was first used in 
China and then brought to Italy by an Italian explorer. Ask: 


T  ¢ How do you think your mother learned to cook 
spaghetti? 
C ¢ Fromacan. 
e Maybe her mother taught her. 
e From a cookbook. 
T  « Isspaghetti part of your past? Why? 
¢ Is it part of your parents’ past? Why? 
¢ |s it part of an Italian child’s past? Why? 
Is it part of a Chinese child’s past? Why? 
¢ Is spaghetti American now? Why? Why not? 
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Italy is part of Leo’s father’s past. 


He tells Leo about Italy. 


Is it part of Leo’s past now? 


| 
| 


Leo’s father plays this game. 
Leo is an American. “pa : ‘ He learned it in Italy long ago. 
He was born in Chicago. Ra eas Vesa How could Leo learn to play it? 
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Leo’s father was born in Italy. 





Concept: social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: pages 106 and 107 


You might want to introduce the lesson, and have the chil- 
dren realize the varied cultural heritages that have become 
part of their background as Americans, by using the globe, 
tape, and different-colored thread or yarn. Put a piece of 
tape and yarn on each nation as it is named. Then ask: 


T  « Where is America? 

What nation did JT’s grandfather come from? 

What nation did Anna’s grandmother come from? 
What nation did your grandparents come from? 
What other nations do you think people came to 
America from? 


Tell them the names of any other nations they don’t men- 
tion. You might also ask: 


T  « Does anyone know who were the first Americans? 
C_ « The Indians. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at pages 106 and 107 while 
you read the text. Show them Chicago and Rome on the 
globe. After they discuss the text questions, you might 
want to ask: 


T  ¢ Do you think Leo would learn to play this game if his 
father were Chinese? Why? Why not? 

Will Leo teach his children things from Italy? Why? 
Do you think people other than Italians play this 
game? Why? Why not? 

What kinds of Italian food do you think Leo has 
learned to eat? 

Do you eat any of those foods? 

Could Leo eat Chinese food? Why? 
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A Poem-and-Art Activity 


You may want to read aloud the following poem by William 
Wise: 


Grown-Ups 

They’re big, 

They’re broad, 

They're tall, 

They're strong, 

Their hands are large, 

Their legs are long. 

And no one tells them what to do. 
| wish | were 

A grown-up, too. 


From then I'd live 

Without a care, 

l’d never have to 

Comb my hair; 

I'd never have to 

Nap at noon. 

I'd like to be a grown-up soon. 


Then ask: 


+ 


¢ What does Leo do that grown-ups do? 

¢ What do grown-ups do that Leo doesn’t do? 
¢ Would you like to be grown-up? 

e What's good about being a grown-up? 

¢ What’s good about being a child? 


Then have the children draw either a picture of something 
grown-ups do that they would like to do, or a picture of 
something grown-ups do that they are glad that they don't 
have to do. 
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Peter is an 
American. 
He was born 
in Boston. 


His mother grew up 


in Ireland. 


Is Ireland 
part of his 
mother’s past? 





Peter’s mother shows him 
pictures of Ireland. 
Is Ireland part of Peter’s past? 


Someday Peter may show these pictures 
to someone else. Who may that be? 





Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 108 and 109 


Again, as the children look at the pictures on the pages and 
you read the text, show them Boston, Dublin, and Ireland on 
the globe. In addition to the text questions, you might want 
to ask some of these: 


T  « Howis Peter like you? 
Ce I’man American, too. 

¢ I'ma boy. 

e | have a mother. 

T  ¢ What things do you think Peter does that you might 
do? 

C «¢ Gotoschool. 

Eat. 

Speak English. 

How is Peter like Leo? 

They’re both boys. 

They're both Americans. 

Their parents were born in another nation. 

T  «¢ How did JT’s grandfather teach him about life in 
Africa? 

¢ How did Leo’s father teach him about life in Italy? 

e How did Anna’s mother teach her about China? 
How did Peter’s mother teach him about Ireland? 
What other things do their parents teach them? 

How did you learn about your parents’ past? 

¢ How do you think your children will learn about your 
past? 

e Why do you suppose some people leave the nation 
where they were born to come to America? 

¢ Do they have to learn new things when they come 

here? 

What things do you suppose they have to learn? 

How do you think they learn them? 
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A Language Activity 


If any of the children in your class speak another language, 
ask them to say a few words in that language to the Class. 
Then have them tell what the words mean in English. You 
might also ask: 


T  ¢ How did you learn to speak (whatever lan- 
guage the child speaks)? 

¢ Why do you think your parents want you to know how 
to speak % 

¢ How did you learn to speak English? 

¢ Why would you want to be able to speak English? 


¢ How did you learn to read English? 








The class may be interested in learning some foreign 
words. Foreign dictionaries show how to write good 
morning and good-by in other languages. 


A Demonstration Activity 


You might write a letter to the parents asking if they have 
some family heirlooms or items from their or their parents’ 
country of origin, or if they know some folk songs or folk 
tales from their or their parents’ country of origin. If so, 
perhaps they would be willing to share these with your 
class. You might also ask them if they can remember (or 
if their parents told them) what things they learned in this 
country: for example, they learned to speak and read 
English, they learned to wear different clothes, they learned 
to shop in a store instead of in an open market. If possible, 
they might also tell how they learned to do these things: for 
example, by going to night school, by looking at the people 
around them. 
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Do you know a grandmother? 
Do you know a grandfather? 


How was their past like yours? 
How was it different? 





Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: page 110 
Have the children look at page 110. Ask: 


T  « What do these pictures show? 
e Which picture looks like your family? Why? 
¢ What looks different in the other pictures? 


A Research Activity 


The class might be interested in doing a research project 
to find out about their grandparents’ past, and about how 
things have changed. Ditto a letter of explanation to the 
parents. The following points might be included: 


e The class is studying the past. 

To give the children a personal experience with the past, 
you want them to do some research. 

If you feel your child can benefit from learning the 
answers to these questions, will you arrange to have 
your child interview a grandparent? Will you also help 
your child write the answers to the questions? 

The grandparents that the child interviews need not be 
his/her own. 

You might now ask the class what it could learn from 
grandparents. The class might suggest these questions: 


Did you always live in the United States? 

What other places have you lived? 

How many children did you have in your family? 

Did you always live in the same home? 

Did you go to school? 

What things can you think of that were different when 
you were much younger? 
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TALKING IT OVER 


When the class returns with the answered lists, call on 
some children to share what they learned with the rest of 
the class. Then ask: 


T  ° How many of you interviewed grandparents who 
didn't always live in the United States? 


Have a child count the number of hands and write that 
number on the board. Do the same for the other questions. 
You might also want to ask: 


T  ¢ What things did your grandparents tell you about 
that you would like to do? 
e What things did they tell you about that you’re glad 
you don’t have to do? 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


Books by Laura |. Wilder contain descriptions of life in 
early America. The children may enjoy hearing short 
excerpts from one or more of her books. One title is: 
Little House in the Big Woods (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953). 


A Show-and-Tell Activity 


The following magazine has a poster showing a cross sec- 
tion drawing of a many-roomed house of about a hundred 
years ago: Learning: Vol. 2, No. 4 (Palo Alto: The Education 
Today Co., Inc., December 1973). 


You can display the poster and have different children tell 
how the house differs from the ones they live in. 


(pupil’s p. 110) 
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THE BIG IDEA 


What is part 
of your past? 


Where were you born? 
When were you born? 


Where have you lived? 
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Who helped you learn? We 5 
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THE BIG IDEA 


Who is part of your 
past? 


What is part of your 
past? 





Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 111 


Before reading the text questions, you might ask the class 
to look at the pictures on page 111. Ask: 


T  ¢ What do these pictures show? 
¢ Can you tell a story about these pictures? 


Now read the text questions and let the children answer 
them. 


You might want to have children who have shared a similar 
experience stand. For example, all children born in the 
same year can stand. All children born in the same town, or 
in a hospital can stand. You might also ask: 


T  « If you don’t know the answer to any of these ques- 
tions, how could you learn it? 
C «¢ Ask my mother. 


An Autobiographical Activity 


You might tell the class that an autobiography is the story 
of a person’s past written by the person. Ask them if they 
would like to make an autobiography of their own pasts. 
Tell them that they can do this in a story or by drawing pic- 
tures of the different events in their lives. They should start 
with being born or the first things they can remember and 
end with some of the things they are learning or doing right 
now. As atransition into the next units, you might have them 
add pictures of some of the things they would like to do 
when they get older. The pages can be stapled or tied into 
booklets. The children can look at each other’s booklets 
and share their experiences. 


(pupil’s pp. 111-112) 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 112 
Have the children look at the pictures on page 112. Ask: 


T  « What do you think these pictures show? 
C_ « It's a family tree. 
e It shows a family. 
¢ It shows a boy, his parents, and his grandparents. 


Now read the text. You might want to list the children’s 
responses on the board. Be certain that each child has a 
chance to respond. The list can serve as a unit Summary. 
You will be able to judge how well the unit concepts have 
been learned by the quantity and variety of answers the 
children give. You might want to expand some of their 
answers by asking: 


T Is school part of your past? Why? Why not? 

Are friends part of your past? Why? Why not? 

Are vacations part of your past? Why? Why not? 

What's the same about all the pasts? 

What's different in some of the pasts? 

What things do you do that your parents did? 

What things do you do that your parents didn’t do? 

What things did your grandparents do that are dif- 

ferent from the things you do? 

¢ What things do your grandparents do that are like 
the things you do? 

e If your parents hadn’t moved here, what do you 
think would be different in your life? 

¢ What do you think the big idea is on this page? 
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Introduction: we Look Ahead 





CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


Human behavior is shaped by the social environment. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


Individuals use what they learn about the past to help them 
plan for the future. 


WE LOOK AHEAD BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will: 


1 Be able to discuss some plans for the future as a result 
of their knowledge of events that recur in the present 
and the past. 

2 Observe and describe evidences of natural and histori- 
cal events repeating themselves. 

3 Identify ways in which they have become more re- 
sponsible and more skillful. 

4 Identify some rules that have changed and some rules 
that have not changed. 

5 Given evidence of an environmental change, children 


will suggest ways in which individuals and the rules to 
which they must conform might also change. 
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CONTENT 


Children project their thinking into the future by exploring 
some of today’s and yesterday's events and then deciding 
the probability of these events recurring in the future. 
Among the situations used are these: 


1 Helping family members. 8 Achild learning and 
2 Holiday party. teaching. 
3. Day/night. 9 Physical growth. 
4 Spring/winter. 10 Love. 
5 Rain, warm sunshine, 11 Food store. 
snow. 12. Shelter. 
6 Children on way to 13. Planting. 
school. 


WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


Even the young child in this age range needs to develop a 
sense of reality and change is part of that. Rather than 
present a fixed world for young children to memorize, we 
have tried to highlight what people do, and how they look 
and feel, while at the same time recognizing that one of 
the permanent features about our lives is change. Just as 
past units have shown people learning, playing, and work- 
ing, this unit helps the children feel secure that as they 
grow older, they will be able to understand and be suc- 
cessful in the future. The idea that certain kinds of events 
that happen again and again will probably keep on hap- 
pening is a concrete way to begin to introduce future as a 
part of one’s life and as a part of time. 


EVALUATION : 
As each child works with the lessons in this unit, note: 


¢ Can the child identify and describe what is happening 

in the picture? / 

Does the child have any way to explain “how he/she 

knows’ that relates to the evidence in the picture? /+ 

Is the explanation tied to the idea that what happens 

over and over now will probably happen again? /+ 

Is the explanation tied to the idea that a person can- 

not be sure of exactly what other people will do? /+ that 

what happens in the future depends on other people 

1007 JT 

e Does each child distinguish between a category of 
happenings (‘lll make a friend next year’) and knowing 
exactly (“I don’t know exactly who or on what day’)? /+ 


PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teachers pages found next to 
the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the — 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Class Party (page 115) 

A Demonstration Activity (page 116) 
A Group-Research Activity (page 118) 
A Bulletin-Board Activity (page 119) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 122) 

An Interviewing Activity (page 124) 

A Field-Trip Activity (page 124) 

A Poster Activity (page 125) 





NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 You may want the children to predict the future of a 
seed and then watch its future happen. You can easily 
make a ‘view jar’ by getting a clear jar and a piece 
of blotter. Roll the blotter so as to put it inside the jar 
against its walls. Fill the jar with water so the blotter is 
saturated and sticking to the jar. Then pour out excess 
water. Between the blotter and the wall of the jar, place 
seeds (squash, radish or bean). Put 2'/2 centimeters (about 
one inch) of water into the jar. Keep the blotter watered to 
this line. The jar should be placed in a window but not in 
direct sunlight. 


2 In their art work, let the children paint pictures of how 
they think they might look when they are sixteen. When 
they are through, collect the self-portraits and display 
them on the wall. Have the children guess whom they think 
the individual portraits belong to. 


T Who do you think this is? 
e Why do you think so? 
e¢ What do you think this person might be doing at age 
sixteen? 
e Do you know any sixteen-year-olds? 
e Whai do they do? 


3 Divide the class in half and pass out several old or 
used magazines. Let one group cut out pictures of things 
that none of the children will need next year: an elephant 
gun, a turban, a space suit, a space satellite. 
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4 lf in previous units you made height/weight charts, you 
may want to measure and weigh the children again to 
determine their growth since the beginning of the school 
year. 


5 Have the children suggest things that they think will 
happen in the future. Help them to realize that we can 
predict some things but not others. 


T  ¢ Will youhave a cold? see a movie? 
e lf a four-year-old asked you what might happen to 
him/her in their future, what would you say? 


6 If this fits in with your particular teaching situation, 
have the children bring in photographs of a parent or an 
older brother or sister, one taken at age six, the other taken 
during the teen years. Mix up the pictures and then display 
them on the wall. Have the children match them up by hold- 
ing up a picture of a six-year-old, and asking: 


T — « Which person do you think this child has become? 
¢ Why do you think so? 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 
| Two books to enrich this unit are: 


e Eve Merriam: Boys and Girls, Girls and Boys (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1972). 

e Norma Klein: Girls Can Be Anything (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1973). 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess the children’s levels of experience, you may 
want to have them discuss things they can predict about 
next year: what they might eat, what games they might 
play, what they might wear, whether they will have friends, 
or fun, or a head cold or a stomach ache. Some may want 
to show you pictures they have drawn or found in maga- 
zines. 


| Then have the children discuss things they cannot predict 
| for next year: exactly how many times they will skin their 
| knees, exactly how many days they will be sick, if someone 
| will give them a surprise present, who will be a new friend, 
_ what new places they might visit, and so on. : 


You may then want to initiate a discussion on “why can 
we tell about some things that will happen next year, but 
not about others?” 


As the children engage in this activity, you may want to 
note: 


e How many examples of each can they think of? 

e Can they explain why they think so? 

e Do they express the idea that people can make things 
happen? : 

e Do they express the idea that other conditions (like 
climate or money) can make things possible? 
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Will you help get food next year? Will you go to a party next year? 
Why do you think so? Why do you think so? 


114 








Concept: Social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 114 
Before turning to the text, you may want to ask: 
T 


What does the word future mean? 
Do people always know what will happen next? 


Why? 

e Would you like to know what will happen next? 
Why? 

e¢ What if you knew that something terrible was going 
to happen? 


e Would there by any surprises if you always knew 
what was going to happen? 
WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now you may want the children to study the picture on 
page 114. Ask: 


T  « What does this picture show? 
e Why do you think it’s fuzzy around the edges? 


We hope they will answer something like this: 
C « Tomake it look pretend. 


lf the children answer in the following way, tell them the 
reason (to make us aware that this hasn't happened yet). 


C_ « Because the camera is broken. 
Now ask the text questions. You might want to add these: 


T  « Will you help people in your family? 
¢ How do you know you will or won't? 
What things might you do to help? 
¢ When you get older will you be a better helper? 
Why? 
¢ When is helping fun? not so much fun? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 115 
Before reading the text on page 115, you may want to ask: 
T 


What are the children doing? 

When do you do this? 

What parties might you go to next year? 

e Why do people have to plan ahead for some parties? 
Why do you think people have parties? 

Can you tell ahead of time whether a party will be 
fun? How? 

e What can you do to be sure a party is fun? 





A Class Party 


You may want to let the children plan a class party. These 
questions may be helpful in organizing the party. 


T  * Doyou have to get special permission? 
What do you need to know? 

What will you need to get? 

Where will you get it? 

Who will get what you need? 

What will you do at the party? 

¢ How long will it last? 


A Skit Activity 


You may want the children to act out something important 
they might do in the future. 
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Will there be night next year? 
Will there be day? 


Will there be spring next year? 
Will there be winter? 


Why do you think so? Why do you think so? 





Concept: social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 116 
Before the children look at this page, you might ask: 


T  ¢ What did you do this morning? 
¢ Did you do those things yesterday? 
¢ Do you think you'll do them tomorrow? Why? 
¢ Do you do the same things at night? Why? Why not? 
¢ Do you do the same things every night? 
¢ Do you think you'll do some of the same things next 
year? Why? Why not? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 
Now have the children look at the page. Ask: 


T  ¢ What do these pictures show? 
Then ask the text questions. You might also want to ask: 


T «© How would your life be different if the sun didn’t 
shine? 
¢ What do you think would happen if the sun didn’t 
shine ever again? 
Have you ever seen a sunrise? What was it like? 
What would happen if the sun never set? 
Do you think you’d like that? Why? Why not? 


A Demonstration Activity 


You might want to demonstrate the cause of day and 
night. Darken the classroom and have one child be the 
sun by holding a bright light or flashlight. Another child 
can slowly turn the globe. You might tell the children that 
the earth is one of nine planets that move around the sun. 
The earth also turns around each day, which, as they saw, 
makes one half of it light and the other half dark each day. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY REVIEW: page 117 


Before working with the pictures on page 117, you may 
want to quickly review the names of the seasons and their 
characteristics: 


T  « What is each season like? 
¢ What is your favorite season? Why? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children study the pictures on this page 
and answer these questions: 


T  « What do these pictures show? 
e What seasons are they? 
C_ ® Spring and winter. 
T How can you tell? 
What seasons aren’t shown? 
If you were to make a fall and summer picture in 
this book, what would you show? 
¢ How do people plan ahead for seasons? 
Why have people left food for the birds? 
Do birds have trouble finding food in the winter? 
Why do you think so? 
Will the baby birds in the spring picture be larger 
next winter? 
How do you know? 
Will you see birds next spring? Why? 
¢ Do you need birds? Why? 
¢ Do birds need people? When? Why? 
Will you be bigger next year? 
Why do you think so? 
Will your parents be bigger? Why? Why not? 
Were your parents ever as small as you? 
How do you know? 
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Will you need a snowsuit? 
Why do you think so? 





Concept: social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 118 


Before working with the pictures, you may want to ask: 


T e 


What season is it now? 

What kind of weather do we have today? 

Do we usually have this kind of weather during this 
season? 

What other kind of weather might we have? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now that the children have become aware of weather, you 
may want to have them study the top picture on page 118. 
Ask the text question, followed, perhaps, by some of these: 


Tans 


Does it rain every day? 

What might happen if it did? 

Does it rain every year? 

Does it always rain on March 3? 

Does it always rain at least once each spring? 
What are the children in the top picture wearing? 
Why? 

What kinds of clothes do you need to have for the 
rain? 

Will your raincoat fit you next year? Why? Why not? 
Will it fit you when you are grown? Why not? 

Will you need a raincoat when you are a grand- 
mother or a grandfather? How do you know? 

Why do people know what kind of weather to expect? 
How can people find out what kind of weather to 
expect? 

How would you feel if when you left for school, it 
was hot, but when you came home it was snowy and 
cold? 


Now have the children study the middle picture on page 
118 and read the text. Follow with these questions: 


T  ¢ What season does this picture show? 
What kinds of weather do we have in summer? 
What kinds of clothes do we wear in summer? 
How many of you have a swimsuit? 
How many swimsuits do you think you’ve had? 
Why do you think you’ve had more than one? 
Will this year’s swimsuit fit you next year? Why? 
e Will it fit you when you're a grown-up? Why? Why 
not? 
Will you save your swimsuit for next year? Why? 
Do you ever get tired of your swimsuit? Why? 
e Will you need a swimsuit when you're a grand- 
mother or grandfather? 
e Do you ever see grandmothers and grandfathers 
swimming? 
Do your parents still grow? 
Would they outgrow the swimsuits they have now? 
Caron No: 
Yes, if they got fat and couldn't fit into it any more. 
T  ¢ Doyou think Eskimo children swim in outdoor pools 
in Alaska? Why? Why not? 
¢ Do Eskimo children need swimsuits? 


Now have the children study the bottom picture. After they 
discuss the text questions, you may want to ask some of 
the following questions: 


T  « Why did it snow last year? 
¢ Why did it snow this year? 
¢ Will it snow next year? 
¢ Will there be a year when it doesn’t snow? 


(pupil’s p. 118) 


An Art Activity 


Divide the class into four groups: one for each season. 
Tell each child in the group to draw a picture of one thing 
he/she will need during that season. When they are fin- 
ished, have each child show the picture and say why the 
thing will be needed and if the same thing might be used 
the following year. 


A Group-Research Activity 


Divide the class into two groups. Pass out several maga- 
zines and/or newspapers. Let one group cut out pictures 
of things that all children will need next year: food, 
clothing, air, houses, and so on. The other group should 
cut out pictures of things that none of the children will 
need next year: an elephant gun, a car, a space suit, an 
airplane, and so on. If you have the class do the next 
activity, they can add some of the pictures they have cut 
out to the bulletin board. 





A Seasonal Bulletin-Board Activity 


You may want to have the class keep a seasonal bulletin 
board. Write the name of the current season and pin it to 
the board. The children can add any of their drawings of 
that season to the bulletin board. They can also add pic- 
tures of the things they'll need during that season. As the 
seasons change, change the title of the bulletin board and 
remind the class to change the pictures as well. 
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Will you help someone next year? 
Why do you think so? 





Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 119 
Have the children study the picture on page 119. Ask: 


T 


What are the boy and man doing? 

What is the boy learning? 

Who is teaching him? 

Have you ever done what they're doing? 
When will the boy be able to do it himself? 
Who else teaches the boy? 

How do you know? 

In your future, will you need to be able to read 
newspapers? 

Will you need to be able to drive a car? 

Why do you think so? 

Will you need to learn to play the piano? 
What kinds of things will you need to learn about in 
the future? 

Will you learn to swim? 

Will you learn to shop in stores? 

Will you learn to take care of children? 
Should everyone learn to cook? 

Why do you think so? 

Will you learn to fix things? 

Will you learn to drive an elephant? Why not? 
Do you learn things all the time? 


Finally, direct the children’s attention to the people who 
may help them learn in the future. 


T 


What do you think you'll learn from grown-ups? 
What do you think you'll learn from other children? 
Will you have other teachers? 

Will you learn from someone you don’t know yet? 
How do you know? 


An Art Activity 


Have the children draw a picture showing one thing they 
do that really helps someone out. The someone might be 
a friend, a teacher, or someone in their family. Afterwards, 
the children may want to show and discuss their pictures. 


T  ¢ Why do you do this work? 
e How do you feel when you help someone? 


A Bulletin-Board Activity 


The children might enjoy working on a bulletin board dis- 
play of things they would like to learn in the future. You 
could title the display “What We Would Like to Learn.” 
The children can look through magazines to find things: 
for example, they might like to learn to drive a car, use a 
surf board, pilot an airplane. Before the picture is added 
to the bulletin board, the child could tell the class what 
people he/she thinks might help her learn to do the ac- 
tivity. The child might also be asked: 


T  ¢ How do you think doing this will help other people? 
¢ Does everyone want to learn to do this? Why? Why 
not? 
¢ When do you think you'll be able to do this? 


(pupil’s p. 119) 
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Will you go to school next year? 


Will you have time to play, too? 
Why do you think so? 





Concept: social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 120 


Before looking at the pictures, you might want to ask: 


T 


Did you go to school last year? 

What kind of school did you go to? 

How did you get there? 

Do you go to school this year? 

How do you get here? 

Do you think you'll go to school next year? Why? 
Do you think you'll always go to the same kind of 
school? Why? Why not? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Have the children look at page 120. Then ask: 


a ° 


What do you think is happening in the top picture? 
How are the children like you? different? 

What season do you think the picture shows? Why? 
What things do you think the children have learned 
to do? Why? 

Why do children walk together? 

What rules should you follow when you walk with 
your friends? 


Now have them look at the bottom picture. Ask: 


T 


Did you play games last year? 

Do you play some of the same games? 

How did you learn to play those games? 

Who do you play them with? 

Do you play with the same friends all the time? 
Why? Why not? 

Do your games have rules? 

Who taught you the rules? 

Have you ever taught someone those rules? 


A Dramatic Activity 


The children may be interested in acting out something 
that they do this year. They can do this either by them- 
selves or they can ask other children to take part, too. If 
you want, they can perform silently and the other children 
can try to guess what is being shown. When all the chil- 
dren have had a turn, you might want to ask: 


T  ¢ What do you think you might like to do when you’re 
a teenager? 
e Do you think you can show us this, too? 


A Writing Activity 


The children may be interested in writing a story about 
where and how they would like to spend a vacation. If 
they want, they can draw pictures to illustrate their stories. 
After they read their stories, you might want to ask: 


T  ¢ How do you know you'll have a vacation next year? 
e Will you have a vacation this year? 
¢ Do you think you'll have a vacation when you're a 
grown-up? Why? Why not? 
e Do you think everyone should have a vacation? 
Why? Why not? 


(pupil's p. 120) 
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Will there be rules next year? 
Why do you think so? 





Concept: social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 121 


Before working with this page, you might want to ask the 
class: 


T  « Has anyone ever been on a camping trip? 
¢ How did you cook your meals? 
¢ What did you eat? 
¢ Did you sleep in a tent or in a trailer? 


Call on children to tell about their experiences. Then ask: 


T  ¢ What did you do just before you left the campsite? 
e Did you throw all your trash in the garbage cans? 
e Why did you and your parents do that? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children study the picture on page 121. Ask 
the following questions: 


T  ¢ What do you see here? 
e How do you suppose the land got this way? 
e Have you seen parks like this? When? 
e Should there be rules about this? Are there? 
* Do rules make people stop littering? 
¢ How can you help stop littering? 


You may need to lead into the text questions by asking: 


Do you have rules at home? Name some. 

Did you have those rules last year? 

Do you think you'll have those rules next year? Why? 
Do you have rules at school? 

Do you think you'll have them next year, too? Why? 
What other places can you think of that have rules? 
Do you think those places will have rules next year, 
too? Why? 


A Rule-Making Activity 


Now the children may enjoy thinking of rules for these 
hypothetical situations: 


T 


What are some good rules for: 
children who are younger than you? 
¢ children who are beginning school? 
¢ a person who is learning to cook? 

* a person who Is painting a picture? 
¢ a person who is dining at a neighbor's? 
¢ a person who is driving a car? 

* apassenger inacar? 

* a person using a library? 

* a person using a museum? 

e aclass on a field trip? 


An Art Activity 


The children may want to illustrate some of the above 
situations. For example, a child might show someone 
painting with a smock on. Or the child could show news- 
papers covering surfaces that might be ruined by paint. 
Afterward, the children will probably want to show and tell 
about their pictures. Other children may want to print the 
rules that go with the pictures. These can be taped or 
pinned to the pictures. The pictures can then be hung in 
the room, or, perhaps, somewhere in the school. 


(pupil’s p. 121) 


A Bulletin-Board Activity 


The children may also want to set up a bulletin board 
display of rules. You might wish to divide the space on 
the board for three categories of rules: Safety, Health, 
and Order. Or the board could be divided for: Home, 
School, and Play. The children can write rules and attach 
them to the bulletin board. 


A Skit Activity 


Divide the class into groups. Have each group organize a 
skit about people who failed to follow rules. Encourage 
the group to illustrate what happens when rules are not 
followed. Let each group perform its skit for the class. 
When each skit is over, you might involve the class in a 
discussion of the skit. You might ask: 


T «© What rule did they act out in the skit? 
e Why do you think so? 
e Would you break such a rule? Why not? 
e What might happen to you? 
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Will you learn next year? 
Why do you think so? 





Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: ‘page 122 


Have the class study the picture on this page and answer 
the questions. In addition, these questions will be useful 
in helping children understand that learning is part of all 
Our lives. 


T e 


Have you always gone to school? Why? Why not? 
What did you do before you went to school? 

Will you always go to school? 

What makes you think so? 

Do you like to go to school? 

What will you do after you finish school? 

Why do you think so? ; 

Will you learn the same things in school next year? 
What things do you want to learn? 

Which ones will you learn by reading? 

Which ones will you learn from a friend? 

Which ones will you learn from a parent or teacher? 
How is going to school like having a job? 

Who would learn to roller skate faster—a three- 
year-old or a third-grader? Why? 

Could everyone in our class learn to swim on the 
same day? Why? Why not? 

Does everybody learn at the same speed? Why? 
Why not? 

Describe something you just couldn't learn but 
your friend learned right away. 

Could you be a farmer tomorrow? Why? Why not? 
Could you cook a fancy meal tomorrow? 

Could you build a house? 


A Field-Trip Activity 


Arrange to have the class visit a second-grade class to 
see some of the things they will do and learn next year. 
When they return to their classroom, the children can dis- 
cuss what they saw: 


T  ¢ What work did the children do? 
¢ What work was like the work you do, too? 
¢ Who helped whom? 
¢ Which things would you like to learn to do? 
e What's different about the children in the second 
grade? 
They’re smarter. 
They have harder books. 
They're bigger. 
They do and know more. 


A Writing Activity 


Ask the children to write or tell a short story about some- 
thing they learned in school this year. They should include 
in the story anyone who helped them learn: teacher told 
me, my friend talked with me about it after school, | went 
over it with my dad, for example. Then have them add to 
their story something they think they will learn next year, 
and who they think will help them with that learning task. 
They might include in their story what they think will be 
different about next year in school: different teacher, dif- 
ferent friends, sitting at a different desk, for example. 
Afterward, the children can tell or read their stories to the 
rest of the class. 


(pupil's p. 122) 
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How may you change? 


Will you show love? 
Why do you think so? 





Concept: social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 123 


Before turning to the text, have two class members come 
to the front of the class. Have one of them pretend to be a 
four-year-old, about to enter nursery school. Have the 
other child be the first grader. The first grader should tell 
the four-year-old how he/she will change in the next two 
years. For example, the four-year-old will grow bigger, be 
able to do more by himself, stay up later, and so on. If the 
children need coaching, you can help by saying: 


T  ¢ When you were four, what games did you play? 
e Now you're in first grade; what games do you play? 
e What did you learn to do in kindergarten? first 
grade? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children turn to page 123 and study the top 
picture. Ask: 


T  ¢ How has this boy changed? 
e How can you tell? 
¢ How may you change? 


Now have them look at the lower picture and discuss what 
is shown there. You may then want to ask some of the 
following questions: 


T 
Cc 


e¢ Who did you show love to today? 

e My mother. 

e My cat. 

e My friend. 

e Who will you show love to next year? 


oa 


My parents. 
My dog. 
My friends. 


TALKING IT OVER 
You may want to ask: 


T  ¢ As you get older, do you think you will have more 
or less close friends? 
¢ Think of some places you will be in the future. Who 
might you love there? (ballet school, sport team, 
married, high school, clubs) 
e What happens when you get mad at someone you 
love? 


A Coloring Activity 


Have the children color a picture that shows them with a 
good friend. The picture may be a portrait of the two chil- 
dren or it may show the two children doing something 
together. You may want to suggest both choices to the 
children. 


(pupil's p. 123) 
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Will you need a place to live? 
Why do you think so? 


124 





Concept: social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 124 


Before turning to page 124, you might want to lead a 
general discussion by asking some of the following ques- 
tions: 


T 


What does plan ahead mean? 

When have you planned ahead? Why? 

When you want to go to a friend’s house, what do 
you do? 

Is what you do planning ahead? 

What if you want to have a friend over? 

What do you do? 

Is this planning ahead? 

When you go to the doctor do you need to plan 
ahead? Why? 

Does anyone in your family make appointments? 
Why? 

Does anyone in your family write a grocery list? 
Why? 

What if you wanted to have someone over for lunch, 
what would you need to do first? 

Would you need to get food? 

What if you ran out of paint or clay in the middle of 
an idea? 

How can a person be sure he has enough things? 
Why do people want to plan ahead? 


An Interviewing Activity 


Tonight, perhaps, the children could ask friends, parents, 
neighbors, teachers, bus drivers, and other people when 
they need to plan ahead and how they plan. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Have the children look at the top picture on page 124. 
Read the text and follow with these questions: 


T  « What does this picture show? 
e How do farmers plan ahead? Why? 
C « They have to buy seeds. 
e They have to plow. 
e They have to know when things grow best. 
e They have to hire people to help harvest. 
What could happen if they didn’t plan ahead? 
C_ « The plants might not grow so well. 
They might not be able to get anyone to help them. 
What people help get food to us? 
Do they have to plan ahead? Why? 
C_ « Truck drivers. They have to get gas. 
e Storekeepers. They have to have room. 
T  « Does a doctor plan ahead? Why? 
e What might happen if she or he didn’t plan? 
C « Joo many people might be waiting to see them. 
e They might not have tests back. 
e They might not have the right medicine. 
T  « Does a teacher plan ahead? Why? 
¢ What could happen if he or she didn’t plan ahead? 
C « There might not be enough desks in the room. 
e¢ There might not be enough books for everyone. 


= 
e 


<4 
e 


Now have the children study the lower picture. Ask: 


T  ¢ What is happening here? Why? 
¢ What is needed before a house can be built? 
e What do you need first? 
e What would happen if builders got the paint before 
any of the other supplies? 


(pupil’s p. 124) 


You might want to write the word Schedule on the board 
and tell the children that it means a list of things to do in 
a certain order. Housebuilders follow a schedule of work. 
Now have the class discuss the text questions. 


An Art Activity 


Have the children draw a picture of one way they know of 
preserving food. For example, in cans, by being frozen, 
and so on. The pictures can be placed on a bulletin board 
titled “For the Future.” You might also ask: 


T  ¢ What if we didn't have refrigerators? What might be 
different about the meals we eat? 
C « My mother would have to shop more. 
e | couldn’t have cold milk. 
T  « What if we didn’t have canned goods? What might 
be different? 
C  « Wed have to have soup from scratch. 
¢ We wouldn't have so many different things. 
What if we didn’t have frozen food? 
C  ¢ We wouldn't eat vegetables all the time. 
e Dinner would take longer. 


-| 
e 


A Field-Trip Activity 


Have the children take a walk around the schoo! to look 
for things that are there because they might be needed 
in the future. You can record these items as they are dis- 
covered: for example, alarms, first aid kits, fire extin- 
guishers, drinking fountains, and extra desks or books. 
Upon returning, the class can discuss what might happen 
if these items weren't available. 
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How can we plan for what may come? 





Concept: social Learning 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 125 


You might want to introduce the discussion by asking: 


T e 
Cc e 
T e 


What holiday are you looking forward to? 

How far away is it? 

How do you know? 

What would happen if we didn’t have calendars? 
We wouldn't know when to go to school. 

We wouldn't know when to take vacations. 

We wouldn't know if it was Sunday. 

What are you planning to do on 
mentioned)? 

Do you have to plan ahead to do those things? 
Why? Why not? 





(the holiday 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at page 125 and answer the 
text question. In addition, you may want to ask: 


T ° 
Cc ° 
T ° 


What do you think will happen to the tree that is 
being planted? 

Why do you think people plant trees? 

What would happen if people just cut down trees 
and didn’t plant others? 

Where have you seen ads showing coming events? 
Why do people advertise like this? 

If you want to go to a Circus or show, what can you 
plan ahead to do? 

Buy tickets. 

Save money. 

Do you or your parents ever use a calendar to write 
down important dates? Why? 

Do you think our school has a special calendar? 
Why do you think a school calendar is important? 





A Poster Activity 


The children may enjoy working in pairs on advertisements 
for real or imaginary products or events, for example: the 
Ice Capades, a movie, or rub-on vitamins. Bring to class 
the amusement portion of a newspaper to show what in- 
formation is given in such ads. Then write the following 
words on the board to help remind them: What, When, 
Where, How much does it cost, Hours. 


An Art Activity 


Divide the class into groups and have each group draw 
what they will need on a camping trip, a weekend visit at 
their grandparents’ house, an overnight visit at a friend’s 
house, or a trip to the beach. Then have the children in the 
same group compare what they drew and discuss any items 
that vary in the pictures. Then have the groups exchange 
pictures. 


An Invention Activity 


Have the children think of things that they don’t like to 
do. Then have them invent and draw a machine that could 
do the job for them in the future. They may also wish to 
include a price for their invention. Such things as the fol- 
lowing may be created: a bed-maker, a dog-walker, a 
table-setter, or a clothes hanger-upper. 


(pupil’s p. 125) 
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THE BIG IDEA 





| Look at each picture. 


; How may each child 
. change next year? 


Concept: social Learning 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 126 


As the children study the four illustrations, have them 
think of a story for each picture. The story should tell: 


e Where the people are. 

e What the people are doing. 

e Why the people are doing what they are. 
e What might change in a year. 

e What might stay the same in the next year. 


Now have various children tell their stories, or ask the 
text question in relation to each picture, or ask the ques- 
tions above in relation to each picture. 


In addition, you may want to ask: 


T  « What seasons will happen in a year? 
e What weather will we have in a year? 
e What games might you play in a year? 
Will there be new buildings? Why? 
Ce Old ones wear out. 
More people. 
e Ideas change. 
T  ¢ Will children and young pets grow? 
e« How do you know? 


A Dramatic Activity 


The children may want to take turns pantomiming activi- 
ties of various age groups. Their classmates can suggest 
the activity and the age level. 


ON YOUR OWN 


This particular section is intended to be used by the chil- 
dren with a minimum of teacher guidance and discussion. 
The pictures and words suggest activities that may be 
done by individuals and, in some instances, by small 
groups. 


The children are given an opportunity to make a book 
about themselves, to begin some elementary map work 
(floor plans), and to dream a little about the past, the 
future, and themselves today. 


(pupil’s pp. 126-127) 
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248 ON YOUR OWN 


This girl will make a book about herself. 


You can make one, too. 


128 





This is Mary Jane. 


She made a picture 
of herself. 
She put it in her book. 


Morvwane 
You can make a picture of yourself 


for your book. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 128 to 130 


To generate a discussion about the emotions, you may 
want to play music (records or piano) that helps create 
moods (sad, happy, sleepy, scarey). The children can then 
arate 4 discuss how the music makes them feel. Afterward, give 
is is 

each child a large piece of construction paper. Have the 
Mary Jane’s children draw a picture of the way they feel now. When 
the children have completed their mood pictures, they 
can be covers for the books they will make in this unit. 


family. 


The next day, have the children turn to page 128. Ask: 


T  « What is this girl doing? 

e Where is she? 

e What things are around her? 
Now read the text. Then say: 


T  « The pictures you made yesterday can be the cover 
of your book. 


Continue to page 129. Ask: 


T  « What do you see on this page? 
Have the children draw self-portraits for their books. 


Before looking at page 130, encourage the children to 
bring to class a photograph of their family from home. 
Then have them look at page 130. You might want to ask: 


T  « What do you see here? 
e How many people are there in Mary Jane’s family? 
e How many people are there in your family? 
e Are they all the same size? 

After the text is read, have the children draw a picture of 


their family for the next page of their books. 
130 





250 ON YOUR OWN 


Here are two ways 
to make pictures 
This is for your book. 
Mary Jane’s 
home. 


Mary Jane draws hers. 


Bob uses a camera. 


Which way will you use? 
Or will you use both ways? 


where you live in your book. 


132 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 131 and 132 


Before reading the text on page 131, ask: 


T  ¢ What do you see here? 
e How are the pictures the same? 
¢ How are the pictures different? 
e¢ What did Mary Jane show? 
C « A window. 
e The house. 
e The ground. 
T  ¢ What didn’t she show? 
C  « Bushes. 
¢ Fence. 
¢ Inside. 
e Grass. 
T  « Do the drawings and the photograph show the same 


view of Mary Jane’s house? 
C « No. 


Read the text for page 131 aloud. Now have the children 
draw a picture of the outside of their home. If they wish, 
they may use a photograph of the house, instead. 


Page 132 serves as a reminder of ways the children may 
make pictures for their books. Before reading the text, see 
whether the pictures are self-explanatory. Ask: 

T  « What’s happening? 

Then read the text aloud. 

The subsection, Where You Are, gives the children an 


opportunity to learn and practice some map-reading and 
model-making skills. 





252 ON YOUR OWN 


Bob’s family eats together. 
Bob's father sits at Bob's right. 
Bob’s mother sits at Bob's left. 
His sister is across the table. 


These two pictures 
show the same 
room. 


In your book, show your family 
How are the pictures different? 


Where do you sit? 


Is it always the same place? 


Draw a picture like this of any room. 


What room do you want to draw? 
What things will you show? 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 134 
Before reading the text for page 134, ask: 


T  « What’s happening here? 
e Where do you eat meals in your home? 
e What meals does your family eat together? 
¢ Does it matter where people sit at the table? Why? 
¢ Do you ever set the table? 
¢ Does it matter where you put the silverware and 
dishes on the table? Why? (Allow time for debate.) 


Now read the text and discuss the questions. 


Direction Activities 


The following activities may help the children remember 
the difference between right and left: 


e lf the children all face the same direction in your room, 
put up large signs: one reading right (on the children’s 
right side) and one reading /eft. If you do not think it 
will confuse the children, you might discuss how “right” 
and “left” change in relation to their position (that is, 
when you are sitting at your desk, their “right” side is 
“left” to you). This can be tied in with the next activity. 


e The children may want to talk about right-handedness 
and left-handedness, or even ambidextrousness. 


¢ Play Simon Says using the words right and /eft. Or, 
get the music for the circle dance “Hokey Pokey.” Or, 
play some marching music and have the children march 
around the room saying: “left, right, left, right.” 


Have the children draw and cut out a knife, fork, and 
spoon. Then have them practice putting the silverware 
where it belongs. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 135 


Before reading the text on page 135, have the children 
look at the pictures. Ask: 


T  « What do you see here? 
e What is the same in the two pictures? 
e What is different? 
¢ To see the view in the bottom picture, where would 
you have to be? 
Ce Flying. 
e Hanging from the ceiling. 
e Upstairs. 


You might want to tell the children that the lower picture is 
called a floor plan of a room. If you had an architect dem- 
onstrate blueprints to your class, you can add that archi- 
tects use floor plans to show builders where windows, 
doors, and other things should go in a room. Sometimes 
parents use a floor plan to see where furniture would look 
best—that way they don’t have to move the furniture itself. 


If you have collected swatches of fabrics, carpet samples, 
spools, and so on, you can give the children a choice of 
drawing their room, or of making a floor plan of the room. 
When they have finished their drawings, you might have 
them show the pictures to each other. You can ask: 


T 


What things seem to be the same in all our rooms? 
What pieces of furniture are different? 

Are the different pieces of furniture in the same 
places in all the rooms? Why? Why not? 

¢ How many of you share a bedroom? 

How many of you have your own room? 

Is your room always neat? 

¢ Do you have rules for your room? Who makes them? 
What happens when you forget some of them? 
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This shows the way Mark’s home is inside. 


Where is the kitchen? 
Where is the living room? 
What else do you see? 


4 7 
7 A 
a ee ee 


Were : & 
Re diced be 


Make a picture of the inside of your home. 


What rooms will you show? 


136 





This shows Mark’s kitchen. 

It shows where most things are. 
Where is the table? 

Where is the stove? 


You may want to make a picture 


of your kitchen. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 136 to 138 
Have the children turn to page 136. Ask: 
T  « What does this page (136) show? 


You can make a box look 
like your kitchen. 


If the children have trouble answering, tell them that it is 
a floor plan or map of a house. Now ask: 


T  «¢ What rooms are there in your house? 


As the children call out the rooms, write the names on the 
board. This should help them recognize the names on the 
floor plan. You might point to the stair symbols and ask: 


Te What do you think these lines show? 


Do the same for the window and door symbols (light 
green). You might also want them to write down the names 
of the rooms in their own homes so they will be sure to in- 
clude all of them in their floor plans. Be sure to remind 


them to include windows and doors. 

Do you need to show . 

; Now have the children look at page 137. You might ask: 
a window? ; 

T  ¢ What things are there in your kitchen at home? 
Where should the door be? * Do you have a sink? stove? refrigerator? table? 


How can you show these? | chairs? . 
Again, it might be helpful for you to write the words on the 


board as they call them out. Remind them to look at the list 
as they draw their floor plans. Again, remind them about 
doors and windows. 


Fold some paper to make the sink. While the whole class can look at page 138, you might 


Make a stove the same way. want to have volunteers or your more artistic students do 
the project. It would probably be best to have it con- 
structed at home. Write a letter of explanation to the par- 
138 ents so they will know what you expect the model to show. 


What else can you show? 
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This is a map. What does this map show? 
This map shows buildings. Point to Mark’s home. 
It shows the outside near Mark’s home. 


How could he walk to school? 
Where is the meat store? Where could he meet Bob? 
What else do you see? Where could he meet Joan? 


140 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 139 and 140 
Read the text for page 139. You may also want to ask: 


T  ¢ Where is the drugstore on Mark’s block? 
e Where are the apartment houses on Mark’s block? 
e What color shows the apartment building that Mark 
lives in? Do you see where the streets are? 


WHERE YOU MAY GO 


Now direct the children to turn the page. Tell them that the 
next page shows what some of the streets near Mark's 
home are called and what places are in his neighborhood. 
Have them find Mark’s block on this map. Help the chil- 
dren identify the names of the three streets by Mark’s 
block. Also, have them point to these places as you name 
them: 


T  ¢ Where's the hospital? school? park? pond? fire- 
house? Joan’s home? Bob’s home? 


Now read the text for page 140. Encourage the children to 
walk their fingers from one place on the map to another. 
This could even develop into a game of “Find the Way.” 


A Class-Map Activity 


Use a flannel board or bulletin board to show your school 
with all of its buildings. First, take the class on a walk 
around the block to list the buildings and lots as they 
come to them. In addition, have them note, discuss, and 
show safety signs (stop, yield, and so on). 


Page 141, Where You May Go, should be used to have the 
class consider the past, and what their future might in- 
clude. 
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= 


You made a book about your family. 


. - These people saw 


It showed where you live. 
places new to them. 


Joe did this, too. 
He wanted to learn about faraway places. 
He wants to see places new to him. 

He was one of the first 
* men to sail 


across an Ocean. 


He was one of the first 
men to go 


What is he doing here? 
How is Joe learning? 


into space. 


You could make something like this. 


142 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 142 to 144 


Read the text on page 142 aloud. See if the children rec- 
ognize the models of the earth, sun, spacemen, and lunar 
module. Be sure they know what the word exp/orer means. 
in space. Some of the children may also want to make models out of 
clay or papier-maché. You might divide the class into 
groups to make the moon, the spaceship, and the space- 
In books, he sees pictures men. You can use a small globe for the earth, or have them 
make a model of that, too. These can also be hung in a 
large box to make a diorama. You might also ask the chil- 
dren if they know of any foreign countries they would like 
We are learning about space. to explore. They could also make a shoe-box diorama of 
these by tracing the shape of the country from an atlas, 
including a picture or model of how they would get there 
(airplane, boat, and so on). They could also make models 
or a picture of what things they expect to find there. 


On TV, Joe sees astronauts 


of them walking in space. 


Before you have the class study page 143, you might ask 
the librarian to help you locate a storybook about either 
Magellan or Columbus. Read the book to the class. Then 
have them look at the page and read the text. You might 
want to ask some of the following questions: 


T © How are all explorers alike? 
C_ « They go to new places. 
e They use maps to get there. 
e They have to have a ship of some kind to get there. 
T  ¢ How are the explorers here different? 
C_ « They live in different times. 
e They’re wearing different clothes. 
e¢ We don't have sailing ships anymore. 


Now have the class look at and read page 144. Be sure they 
know what the astronaut is doing and that he must be 
supplied with air to breathe. 
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People like to learn about the past. 
They like to learn about what will come. 


They like to know what is happening now. 


These astronauts went to places 
new to all of us. 


Maybe you watched them on TV. 


Where else may people go? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 145 to 147 


ee Have the children look at page 145 while the text is read. 
Joe dreams of finding new places. After the children answer the question, you may want to 


He wants to go into space. ask: 


He wants to be an astronaut. T  °¢ Have astronauts landed on any other planets yet? 
¢ Have we sent spaceships to other planets? 


You might have the librarian help you locate a simple 
science text that shows the solar system. Show the children 
the pictures of the planets and write so/ar system and the 
planets’ names on the board. You might help them make 
a mobile of the solar system for the class. Clay or clay- 
covered balloons can be used. Remind them of the dif- 
fering sizes of the planets, as well as their different posi- 
tions from the sun. 


Have the children look at page 146 while the text is read. 
You may want to ask: 


T  « What is happening in these pictures? 

¢ How can you find out things about the past? 
Ce In school. 

e IN museums. 

¢ In books. 


T © Howcan you find out about what is happening now? 
Ce In the newspaper. 
¢ On TV. 
T © Howcan you learn what may happen? 
Joe knows that once the astronauts C  « In school. 


: ¢ Sometimes in books. 
were as young as he is. 


Now have the class read pages 147 and 148. You might 
want to have the children draw a picture of something they 
want to do when they're older. The picture should show 
them, their clothes, and the way things look around them. 


Once they were as young as you. 
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What a fine time to be alive. 
What a fine time to be you. 


148 
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